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POETRY: 


Mrs. H ns.—The double number of Blackwood, just 
received, poetical eifusions by this lady. all 
of which are excellent. We have selected the first, = 
which a very beautiful idea is happily treated. Who will 
not believe, hereatter, with the poets, that the swan ex- 


pires in mournfully ravishing melody? 
THE SWAN AND THE SKYLARK. 
BY MKS, HEMANS. 
Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, , 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart : 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 
SHELLEY. 


Midst the long reeds that o’er a Grecian stream 
Unto the faint wind sigh’d melodiously, — 
And where the sculpture of a broken shrine _ 
Sent out, through shadowy grass and thick wild flowers, 
Dim alabaster gleams—a lonely swan 
Warbled his death chant, and a poet stood 
Listening to that strange music, as it shook 
The lilies on the waves ; and made the pines, 
And all the Jaurels of the haunted shore, 
Thrill to its passion. Oh! the tones were sweet, 
Ev’n painfully—on with the sweetness wrung 
From parting love ; and'to the poet’s thought 
This was their language. 
‘Summer, I depart! 
O light and laughing Summer, fare thee well! 
No song the less through thy rich woods shall swell, 
For one, one broken heart! 


“ And fare ye well, young flowers, 
Ye will not mourn! Ye will shed odours still, 
And wave in glory, colouring every rill 
Known to my youth’s fresh hours. 
“And ye, bright founts, that lie 
Far in the whispering forest, lone and deep, 
My wing no more shall stir your lovely sleep— 
Sweet water, Lmust die! 
«“ Will ye not send one tone 
Of sorrow through the shades? one murmur low ? 
Shall not the green leaves from your voices know, 
That [, your child, am gone? 
«“ No! ever glad and free! 
Ve have no sounds a tale of death to tell; 
Waves, joyous waves, flow on, and fare ye well! 
: Ye will not mourn for me. 


“But thou, sweet boon, too late 
Pour'd on my parting breath, vain gift of song! 
Why comest thou thus, o’er/nestering, tich, and strong, 
Ju the dark hour of fate? 
Only to make the sighis 
Of echo-voices from their sparry cell; 
Only to say—O sunshine and blue skies! 
U life and love, farewell!” 
Thus flow’d the death-chant on: while mournfully 
Soft winds and waves made answer, and the tones 
Buried in rocks along the Grecian stream, 
Rocks and dim caverns of old prophecy, 
Woke to respond: and all the air was fill’d 
With that one sighing sound—“ Farewell, farewell!” 
Fill'd with that sound ? high in the'calm blue heavens 
Ev'n then a Skylark sung; softsummer clouds 
Were tloating round him, all transpierced with light, 
And midst that pearly radiance his dark wings 
Quiver'd with song; such free triumphant song, 
As if tears were not—as if breaking hearts 
Had not a place below—as if the tomb 
Were of another world ; and thus that strain 
Spoke to the poet’s heart exultingly. 


“ The Summer is come; she hath said, ‘ Rejoice!’ 
The wild woods thrill to her merry voice ; 
Her sweet breath is wandering around on high; 

Sing, sing, through the echoing sky! 
“Tiere is joy in the mountains; the bright waves leap, 
Like the bounding stag when he breaks from sleep ; 
Mirthfully, wildly, they flash along, 

Let the heavens ring with song! 


“ There is joy in the forest ; the bird of night 
Hath made the leaves tremble with deep delight ; 
But mine is the glory to sunshine given ; 

Sing, sing, through the laughing heaven! 


* Mine are the wings of the soaring morn, 

Mine the free gales with the day-spring born! 

Unly young rapture can mount so high; 
Sing, sing, through the echoing sky 


So those two voices met: so Joy and Death 
Mingled their accents ; and, amidst the rush 
Of many thoughts, the listening poet cried, 

* Oh! thou art mighty, thou art wonderful, 
‘Mysterious Nature! not in thy free range 

Of woods and wilds alone, thou blendest thus 
The dirge-note and the song of festival!” 


TALES. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE SMUGGLER, 


On Tae LEGEND oF Tur BirEepine Rock. 
BY L. H. M. 
Oh: fair as the sea flower close to thee growing, 
‘How light was thy heart till love's witchery came, 
Like the wind of the south o’er a summer lute blowing, 
And husiid all its music, and wither'd its frame! 
Farewell! let the Peris embellish thy pillow, 
With every thing beauteous that grows in the deep; 
Each flower of the rock, and each gem of the billow, 
Shall sweeten thy bed and illumine thy sleep. 
' The Fire Worshippers. 
It is many years since I visited England, and of all 
the places through which I passed, in my pedestrian 
tour, that which most pleased and interested me, 
was Hastings. Perhaps the strange events which 


there occurred immediately under my own eye, was 
in some measure the occasion of this interest, for at 
that time Hastings was but an insignificant fishing 
town, only remarkable on account of being one of the 
Cinque ports of England; now, however, it has be- 
come a fashionable watering place, and deservedly 
so, for it combines the advantages of sea and country 
in an uncommon degree. Amongst the many pretty 
rides and walks, one of the most romantic, and there- 
fore most prized by the sentimental cockneys, is the 
Bleeding Rock in Fairlight Glen. The glen is form- 
ed by two deep grassy slopes, and isso thickly wood- 
ed as to be almost impassable; a narrow path winds 
round the farthest hill, oa the extreme summit of 
which, was formerly situated a blockade station, the 
base of that chain of hills being noted asa famous place 
for smuggling. About halfa mile from the blockade 
house, stands the rock in question, not above twenty 
feet from the edge of the tremendous precipice, it 
slants forward so that two or three men might be 
completely concealed behind its shadow, and from 
midway its height issues a little spring of a blood red 
colour, which has given the rock its name. Itis not 
for me to determine whether the colour originates, 
as stories tell, from the ensanguined tide which laved 
its bosom, or whether, as graver people say, from a 
mixture of iron beneath the basis of the rock,—cer- 
tain it is, that I witnessed there an awful catastrophe 
which it may not be uninteresting to state. It wasin 
the month of September that I was at Hastings, I had 
walked many miles with my gun, and not meeting 
with very brilliant sport, I was strolling homewards 
along that chain of hills, I have mentioned as bound- 
ing the sea shore, when a most violent thunder storm 
arrested my progress, or rather turned it aside to- 
wards a stnall cottage near the blockade house for 
shelter from the pitiless pelting of the elements.— 
Here I was cheerily welcomed by an old, superannu- 
ated son of Neptune, who sat contentedly smoking 
in aclean kitchen, while a pretty, fair girl, his daugh- 
ter, took my hat and coat to dry, arraying me mean- 
while in an old sailor’s blue jacket. 


I had not sat many minutes before I learned that 
John Smith had served for years on board the Royal 
Georye ship of war, which was commanded by my 
brother, and this connection seemed at once toestab- 
lish a free intimacy between the old man of war’s 
man and myself. Lasked him many questions, and 
he delighted to fight his battles o’er again, so I was 
easily persuaded to partake the clean though homely 
dinner proffered by his neat handed Susan, who I 
noticed, however, took but litle herself, and as her 
cheek possessed not the rosy bloom so common to 
English maidens, and as my ear frequently caught 
several half smothered sighs, and by divers other 
certain signs, well known in the free masonry of 
love, I came to the conclusion that Susan Smith was 
in love, and that gs usual the course of her true love 
did not run smooth. Now a tale of love possesses for 
me double the interest of all the batUes and sea fights 


to talk ot himself and his present condition, and let 
the ghosts of the Frenchmen sleep in their watery 
graves. 


‘*He was,” he said, ‘in 4 snug enough berth, and 
believed he was at anchor for life.” 

** Was the situation healthy?” asked I. 

‘¢ Ay, ay! sir, none better in the world.” 

** His daughter’s cheek,” | insinuated, ** partook 
more of the white than the red rose.” 

** Why, as for the matter of that ere lingo, I won’t 
say, bekaase I don’t know; but Suky did well enow, 
tilla scoundrel of-a fellow got to windward of her 
under false colours.”’ 

‘**Oh! father,—not a scoundrel,” interposed the 
poor girl. 

“ Belay your jaw, will ye—I say he was,—so is 
every one who tries to run foul of King George’s 
stores, God bless him!” 

‘* How was that?” asked I, “ was he a pirate?” 

‘** A d—d sight worse, your honour, for though a 
pirate be bad enow, there’s the backers to settle it, 
and the broad seas to fight on; but this fellow sails 
under false colours, and shows his stern to an enemy: 
I know nothing worse than a smaggler, unless it be 
a tyrant!” 

**A smuggler is ke,—how came he to court your 
daughter?” 


** Why look ye, sir, he war’nt always a smuggler, 
and tho’ he were but a land lubber, I will say he 
were as tight a craft as you’d wish to see; but some- 
how, every thing went wrong with him, the wind got 
dead abead, and instead of beating bravely against it, 
as become an Englishman, he put about and ran foul 
of honour and honesty. He has joined them that 
rob King George, and smash my timbers if ever my 
daughter sails consort with such a fellow.” 

The deadly paleness of poor Susan’s face urged me 
more than words to speak again for her lover, so in 
the most taking way I could, I assailed the old tar’s 
prejudices, and asked him if he were sure that this 
was true. 


ever fought upon the ocean, so 1 led my old friend’ 


| 


** Sartain, sir, sartain,—as decided as the battle 
of Trafalgar.” 

**Oh! father, it was only Saunderson said so.” 

** Avast there,—who hailed you,—I say an honest 
man ought not to be scudding about at night, and 
heaving too all day, —if he be honest and above board, 
what makes him sail in such company,—if I see’d 
one of our seventy’s consorting with a parley voo, 
would’nt L blow her to the scuppers the same as the 
tother?” 

«But my good friend,” interposed I, ‘even if 
this young man may have been led away by distress 
and evil company to forget his duty, should not you 
argue with, and persuade him,—an Englishman, 
more than all, an English sailor, should be as gene- 
rous as just.” 

** Oh! father, hear the gentleman.” 

**Go for’ard girl,—go for’ard, I say—no coming 
to windward of an old sailor; you see, sir, I have as 
good as promised she shall be spliced to Saunder'son, 
and thof he be not so pretty a built as Nelson Grey, 
what’s the matter of that, if he be true blue.” 

“ But if your pretty daughter’s affections be en- 
gaged?” 

** Avast there, your honour, avast—you’ll make a 
mutiny among my crew,—she sails under my orders 
as long as I keep afloat, and must obey them.” 

** Well, but my old friend, let me entreat you at 
least to question the young man yourself,—my life 
on it, you have been told more than the truth.” 

**Your wishes shall be a landmark to me, sir, as 
your honoured brother’s were for twenty years,—I 
will speak the Nelson Gray, and damn it, if he will 
but clear out from the quicksands of deceit and dis- 
honour, the old weather-beaten hull of John Smith 
shall yet take him in tow.” 

While I was still rejoicing in the old man’s fa- 
vourable turn, and watching with pleasure and admi- 
ration the brightening smiles on Susan’s face, the 
door was opened, and a low, ill-favoured man enter- 
ed, at whose sight the sailor’s daughter recoiled as 
from a noxicus reptile. I soon conjectured this to 
be Saunderson, the rival of Nelson Gray, and the in- 
former against him, and I must own I did not give 
the old tar much eredit for skill in physiognomy, 
for to me the man’s sallow face and little, twinkling, 
grey eyes, spoke of fraud and cunning. 

‘* Halloo, messmate—where are you bound?” 

**I came up, my respected friend, to inform you 
of what I think important for you to know.” 

*‘Out with it then, man,—I see by the cut of your 
jib it is something which pleases you.” 

“ By no means, my good sir; it is always painful 
to me to see fraud and deception, but more especial- 
ly when it is displayed in the case of one whom I 
would willingly respect.” 

** Why, what the devil do you spin this long yarn 
for?—hoist your canvass and sail with a fair wind, 
a of tacking about till the resurrection drum 

eats. 


** Alas! my respected sir, it must come to your 
ears through others, or far be it from me to annoy 
you and pretty Miss Susan with these scandalous 
tales of Nelson Gray.” 

A faint murmur burst from Susan, and John Smith 
knit up his brows into portentous gloom. 

‘* Order there,” said he sternly, looking at her,— 
“and now messmate, please to weigh the anchor of 
your story, as fast as you can, for the cable of my pa- 
tience is run out.” 

“This it is then, since you will have it: a party of 
desperate smugglers are going to land contraband 
Spirits to-night, two miles below the Battery, and 
they are to be led by—Nelson Gray.” 

‘* It is false, father,” cried or rather screamed Su- 
san, ‘* it is false, and this man has invented it to pre- 
judice you and destroy Nelson.” 

**It istrue, Miss Susan,” sneered the other, ** be- 
fore now information has been lodged at the Blockade 
Station, and arrangements will be made to seize the 
criminals this very night; when you see your favour- 
ite in irons, I suppose you will believe.” 

** Exult not over the fallen,” said the old man 
sternly, ‘‘a disgraced enemy is half forgiven—and 
you, girl, let decency and modesty, if not my orders, 
oblige you to hold fire, If Nelson Gray be indeed” — 

** Be what,” said a full, deep toned voice, which 
made us all start and turn,— 

** Be what,” said Nelson Gray, for it was he, who 
had entered unobserved, and now stood in the thres- 
hold, his flushed cheek and flaring eye evidently 
showing him to be intoxicated—* speak out, John 
Smith, and say what, for here is Nelson Gray to an- 
swer to his name.” 

It is difficult to describe the agitation shown by 
poor Susan at the entrance of her lover; she had 
sprung forward several paces to him, but arrested by 
her father’s stern eye, now stood motionless—her 
arms extended, and her eyes fixed imploringly on 
Nelson. Saunderson seemed also no little moved; 
he had made a motion to retreat at first, but regeat- 
ed himself when he saw its utter impossibility, and 
strove to conceal the inward trembling, which yet 


was very visible to me. The old sailor alone was 
unmoved; he rose slowly, and fixing his eye calmly 
on the young man’s face, said emphatically — 

**If Nelson Gray be false to his king and his 
colours—if he be mustered with land pirates to fight 
under a dishonourable flag, then can there be nothin 
in common betwixt him and me; but if he be a goo 
man and true, let him call his name, and sail bold! 
to the teeth of the enemy.” A deep silence followed 
after old Smith had spoken, the colour changed ra- 
pidly on the young man’s cheek, and poor Susan’s 
very breath seemed withheld to hear his answer. He 
spoke at last,—not as an innocent man would speak. 

** Aye, neighbour,” said he, tauntingly, ** you do 
well to sail with the breeze; I am poor, and Saun- 
derson is rich with blood money, therefore he will 
make the best son-in-law.” 

Before Smith could reply, Saunderson bustled up, 
probably thinking himself secure in our company, 
and said to the irritated youth— 

**Come, come, Sir, say no disrespect of me, as I 
shalf make you rue your words,” : 

The rage which had been boiling in Nelson’s 
veins, from the united effects of anger and intoxica- 
tion, now found a vent on the unlucky informer, 
and seizing him by the collar, he hurled him round 
with lion strength, and flung him heavily on the 
ground; and had »ot Smith and I interposed, perhaps 
Saunderson would never have informed more.— 
With a fearful cry again did Susan strive to reach 
Nelson, but her father’s arm held her away, and he 
turned once more to the young man. 

‘Try my patience no more—clear out of an honest 
sailor’s house, for your company disgraces it.” 

**One word only—will you fulfil your word—will 
you give me Susan for my wife?” 

**] will give her body to the deep sea, and her 
soul to God sooner—and to prove my words, to-mor- 
row’s blessed sun shall see her the wife of Sauuder- 
son.” Down from her father’s arm, to the ground, 
dropped Susan with a heavy groan; his last words 
had deprived her of sense, and drowned for a little 
time her misery. Nelson looked gloomily on her, 
while the colour faded from his face to a livid hue, 
and, muttering in a tone, hollow from suppressed 
rage, some indistinct words, he turned on his heel, 
and walked to the door; once he looked back ere he 
left, and as the last gleam of daylight fell on his face, 
I thought I had never beheld an expression more 
awfully ferocious. 

Long after evening closed in, I remained in the 
vain hope of persuading the old sailor not to sacrifice 
his only child to a man she hated: with the obstinacy 
that characterizes the British sailor, he would hear of 
no excuse, and desired Susan to begone to her berth, 
and get rest, for she would have to muster early to- 
morrow for her wedding. 


Saunderson remained also, for in truth I hardly 
thought it safe for him to run the risk of meeting 
Nelson Gray until rest had dissipated the youn 
man’s fierce’excitement; so he threw off the large dark 
cloak and slouched hat, in which he was accustomed 
to slink about by night, in quest of information, and 
sat down with us, his mean face lit up with a delight 
he was troubled to conceal. It was growing late, and 
I could see by Saunderson’s repeated applications to 
his watch, that the hour was near when he expected 
to hear of Nelson’s capture, with the rest of the 
smugglers. 1 lingered still, anxious for the result, 
when the report of a gun broke the silence of night, 
and was echoed by a piercing scream! It sounded 
so near, that each looked for a moment terrified in 
the other’s face; then Smith and I rushed out, fol- 
lowed more slowly by Saunderson. The night was 
cloudy, but at that moment the moon burst from be- 
hind her veil, and showed a man standing by the rock 
before mentioned; he beld a pistol in his hand, still 
extended as at the moment he fired it, nor, thoneh 
we halloed and shouted, did he move a muscle. We 
strained forwards to gain the height, and beheld an- 
other figure extended at the foot of the rock, wrapped 
ina large dark cloak, I, being youngest and most 
active, first gained the spot, recognized in a second 
the man for Nelson Gray—lifted the weltering vic- 
tim from the ground, and as the cloak and hat om 
off, beheld the dead body of Susan Smith! Struc 
with dreadful horror, I uttered a cry, which was 
wildly echoed by the wretched man—suddenly he 
seemed to recover life and power, and with a despe- 
rate spring, tore the bleeding form of his beloved 
Susan from my arms, and sprang forward to the ed 
of the tremendous precipice. | strained—TI toiled to 
tollow his phrenzied speed—I halloed, shouted, con- 
jured him to stop—in vain.—Now he gained the 
edge—one moment the two figures stood relieved 
against the sky;—the next—a maniac shout, and a 
heavy plunge told the fate of the wretched smuggler 
and his lifeless victim. 

This dreadful scene was too easily explained; 
Susan had resolved, with all a woman’s fearless love, 
to warn her lover of his danger that night, and, per- 


haps goaded to me see by her father’sthreats, to 
ave herself from the hated Saunderson in Nelson’e 
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arms; for the purpose of getting out unseen, she had 
dressed herself in a tet large cloak and hat, 
and stole unobserved away, to meet her death from 
that very lover’s hand. He, mad with liquor and 
phrenzied by despair, had sworn to himself that he 
would kill his hated rival that very night, and con- 
cealed himself behind the rock, knowing he must 
pass that way. In the uncertain light he had beheld 
a figure coming, enveloped in the well known hat 
and cloak, the stealing pace aided the deception—he 
had fired—nor, until ‘Susan’s death scream thrilled 
in his ear, did the wretched man know his mistake; 
then madness seized his brain, and the dark waves 
buried the murderer and murdered together. 

Ever since the little stream, which heretofore bub- 
bled down the rock, in crystal purity, has been tinged 
with a crimson hue; and the villagers have perpetu- 
‘ated the remembrance of the innocent blood shed 
there, by naming it—Tuz Breepine Rock. 


TST 


JEROME BONAPARTE. 
From “ The Court and Camp of Napoleon.” 


Jerome, the youngest of Napoleon’s brothers, was 
born at Ajaccio, on the 15th of December, 1784; and, 
on the family being compelled to leave Corsica in 
1793, he accompanied them to France. Shortly after 
his brother assumed the command of the army of 
Italy, Jerome was sent, with his sister Caroline and 
the two children of Josephine, to Madame Campan’s 
establishment at St. Germain, and from thesce to 
the college of Juilly, in the department of the Seine 
and Marne; where a remained until the revolution 
of November, 1799, which placed Napoleon at the 
head of the consular government. He then left col- 
lege, and before he had completed his fifteenth year, 
entered the navy—a service for which he had always 
been intended. 

In 1801 he was appointed to the command of a 
small sloop of war, L’Epervier, and employed in the 
expedition to St. Domingo commanded by his bro- 
ther-in-law, General Le Clere. In March, 1802, he 
returned to France, the bearer of despatches an- 
nouncing the landing of the expedition and the cup- 
ture of Cape Francois; intelligence which was re- 
ceived with transports of exultation, as it was looked 
upon as the forerunner of the repossession of that 
important colony. 

In June of the same year, we find Jerome at Brest, 
launching into extravagances, contracting debts which 
he had not the means to pay; and drawing on de 
Bourrienne, his brother’s secretary, for sums which 
the First Consul discharged with much reluctance. 
One of his letters, in particular, excited Napoleon’s 
anger: it was filled with accounts of the entertain- 
ments he was giving and receiving, and concluded 
with notifying that he had drawn for seventeen thou- 
sand frances. ‘fo this Bonaparte wrote the following 
reply:—‘*I have seen your letter, Monsieur l’En- 
seigne de Vaisseau, and am impatient to hear that 
you are on board your frigate, studying a profession 
intended to be the scene of your glory. Die young, 
and I shall have some consolation; but if you live to 
sixty, without having served your country and leav- 
_ ing behind you any honourable recollections, you had 
better not been born.”* 
: Jerome never realized the wishes and expectations 
of his brother, who always called him a ‘** petit po- 
’ lisson.”? On the receipt of this letter, he set sail for 
-. Martinique, and resided while there with Madame 
de la Pagerie, the mother of Josephine. In 1803, 
on the resumption of hostilities between England and 
France, he had frequent opportunities of distinguish- 
' ing himself; but, after cruizing for a few months off 
| Tobago, he thought proper to put into New York, 


where he passed in dissipation that time which should 
have been i a te in facing the enemy. 
Towards the close of the year, he married Miss 
; Elizabeth Patterson, the daughter of arich merchant 
a of Baltimore. He remained in America until the 
| spring of 1805, when he embarked ina neutral ves- 
: sel, the Erin, and landed at Lisbon in May; whence 
i r he set off, by land, for Paris, directing the ship to 
eames to Amsterdam; from which city he intended 
xis wife should follow him, as soon as he had obtain- 
a ed the requisite permission from his imperial bro- 
i ther. On the arrival, however, of the Erin in the 
8 Texel, Madame Jerome Bonaparte, not being per- 
a mitted to go on shore, thought it advisable to trust 
| q herself tothe English. She accordingly landed at 
| Dover in June, took up her residence during the 
summer at Camberwell, and in the autumn returned 
to her native country. . 
ae Napoleon was highly incensed at the idle and dis- 
i solute conduct of a brother whom he had hoped one 
day to place at the head of the French navy. He 
| nevertheless sent him on a mission to the Dey of 
. Algiers, to demand the restitution of certain Genoese, 
4 who had been carried into slavery. Jerome is said 
to have acquitted himself, on this occasion, in a spir- 
ited manner, and brought back with him two hundred 
af and fifty of those unfortunate persons, | 
s4; In December, he was appointed to the command 
a of the Veteran, of seyenty-four guns, and visited a 
: third time the West Indies. Altera cruise of eight 
months, he sailed for France, and captured on his 
way six merchant vessels laden with timber from 
Quebec. Being closely pursued by an English man- 
ve of-war, the Gibraltar, Captain Lukin, he made for 
o the small bay of Concarneau, vn the coast of Brittany; 


where his ship was stranded, and Jerome and his 
crew with difficulty got on shore, 
Immediately on his arrival at Paris, he was decor- 
ted with the cordon of the Legion of Honour, made 
rear-admiral, and created a prince. The Moniteur 
of the 17th of September gave a pompous detail of 
his exploits. ‘Lhe Prince,” it said, **was constant- 
ly at sea, in the midst of the enemy’s squadron, and 
every where maintaining the honour of the French 
flag; now compelling Cochrane to take refuge in Bar- 
badoes; now terrifying, by his presence, the com- 
merce and colonies of the enemy! ‘The value of the 
six merchant vessels captured by him on their way 
from Quebec, is estimated at twenty millions of francs 
(£30,000,) and the loss is said to have caused a dread- 
tul sensation in London.’* 
Happily, however, for England and her navy, the 
future Nelson of France a quitted ‘the scene 
of his glory,” and passed from the sea to the land 
service. ic November, we find ‘‘the prince” at the 
head of a small corps of Bavarians and Wurtember- 
ers, employed in the reduction of the fortresses of 
Silesia; and again, in December, directing the block- 
ade of Glogan, and expressing his entire satisfaction 
at the conduct of the Bavarian cavalry, In March, 
1807, he was made general of division. 

Hitherto Jerome had displayed no want of affection 
for his American wife—a lady distinguished alike for 
her beauty and her talents; but, in July, on the con- 
clusion ot the peace of Tilsit, Napoleon having re- 
presented to him that the branches of the imperial 
family were not entitled to enter into alliances ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own feelings, but 
were bound to form such as were most suitable to his 
olicy, Jerome was tempted to sacrifice the connex- 
ion which his heart had chosen, and become the tool 
of his brother’s overweening ambition. ‘The better 
to secure his influence in Germany, Napoleoa de- 


tor of Saxony; but as that princess would not listen 
to the proposal, another was immediately sought af- 
ter. On the 12th of August, Jerome espoused the 
Princess Fredrica Catherina, daughter of the King 
of Wurtemberg, and, in afew days after, was pro- 
claimed King of Westphalia. On the 7th of Decem- 
ber, a decree was issued, containing, in four pages, 
the condition of the new kingdom; by an article of 
which, in default of legal descendants of King Je- 
rome, the throne was to devolve on Napoleon or his 
heirs. It was published on the 15th, the new mon- 
arch’s birth day, who had then completed his twenty- 
second year; and the 21st, the ‘* petet polisson,” made 
his public entry into Cassel. 

Jerome had no lack of common sense; where he 
was not imposed.on by intriguers, but was left to 
pursue the dictates of his heart, he generally took the 
right course, and had his ministers united a turn for 
business with integrity and a knowledge of the world, 
he might have become popular; but, from the indi- 
viduals whom he had collected around him, it was 
soon very evident that his government would not be 
awise one. Volatile asa boy just escaped from 
school, he had a passion for imitating, in public, the 
pomp and state of his imperial brother; but, shut up 
within the walls of his palace, he would give loose to 
all the idle gaieties of childhood, down to the taking 
the part in a game at leapfrog with his courtiers. 

On his arrival at Cassel, he had the mortification 
to find his treasury empty. Every branch of the 
public service was three months in arrear, and the 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical pensions had not 
been discharged for twelve months. In this dilem- 
ma he determined on calling together the states of 
the kingdom, and laying betore them the actual con- 
dition of affairs. One of his ministers prepared an 
oration for the occasion, and produced it at the coun- 
cils—but Jerome insisted on drawing up his own 
speech, which, we are told, he ‘‘committed to 
memory, and delivered with sufficient fluency and 
considerable grace.” It did not, however, produce 
the desired effect; and, in the unpleasant dilemma, 
Jerome found himself under the necessity of passing 
into the hands of the money-lenders. He according- 
ly applied to one Isaac Jacobson, a Jew banker, who 
obligingly advanced him two millions of francs, at a 
reasonable interest;—which sum was entirely swal- 
lowed up by the civil list. . 

Jerome was not ungrateful. A few days after he 
had received the moneys, a deputation frcm the Jews 
residing in Westphalia, consisting partly of rabbis 
and partly of elders, were introduced to him by Ja- 
cobson, who was their spokesman on the occasion; 
and the following was the royal reply :—‘‘ I am satis- 
fied with your speech. The article in the constitu- 
tion of my kingdom which establishes the equality 
of all religions is in unison with the feelings of my 
heart. The law ought to interrupt no one in the ex- 
ercise of his worship. Each subject is as much at 
liberty to observe the rules of his faith, as the king 
is to follow his religion. The duties of the citizen 
are the only objects which the laws of the govern- 
ment can regulate. I trust I shall never have reason 
to regret what | am doing in favour of your people.” 
Westphalia became, indeed, a sort of land of promise 
for the Tribes of Israel. Individuals with long 
‘beards were seen in all the public offices. ‘The min- 
ister of state was a Jew, the counsellor of finances 
(the aforementioned Jacobson) was a Jew; the super- 
intendant of hospitals wasa Jew; the barrackmaster 


+ The muses also were put in requisition, Ata 
splendid entertainment given upon the occasion by 
thegPrincess Eliza, and at which Napoleon was pre- 
sent, the venerable Chevalier de Boufflers was deliv- 


manded in marriage for him a daughter of the Elec- P 


wasaJew. The most extravagant priees were paid 
to the followers of this faith; while the moderate 
prepeuie of the honest Westphalian merchants were 
rejected. 

Cassel now presented a most singular spectacle.— 
Round the dissolute and extravagant court crowded a 
host of rapacious followers and idle hangers-on, of 
both sexes and of every age and condition, altogether 
unknown under the homely administration of the ex- 

lied elector. Unlike his brother Louis, Jerome 
affected to despise the native manners of his subjects, 
and would not even give himself the trouble to learn 
their language. ‘he luxury and dissipation of the 
court had only an influence on the habits of the 
people; but the proscription of the national language 
in public acts mortified their self-love, and inflicted 
a deep wound on their feelings. Asthe French were 
to be imitated in every thing, a newspaper, called 
Le Moniteur Westphaken, was set up, mechanically 
detailing whatever the imperial police permitted to 
be made public; and thus a revolution in German 
manners and German morals was sought to be effect- 
ed by Parisian boys of twenty and courtiers grown 
grey in profligacy. 

In furtherance of the French plan of removing 

“Sur le front couronne de ce jeune vainqueur, 

J’admire ce qu’ont fait deux ou trois ans de guerre; 


Je Vavais vu partir resemblant a sa seeur, 
Je le vois revenir, resemblaut a son frere.’’ 


every thing which might recall the memory of the 
expelled tamily, Jerome caused the statues of the 
landgraves, which ornamented the two principal 
squares, to be taken down; and the plea for this mis- 
chievous violence was the want of taste of the sculp- 
tor. 

Jerome at one time, was seized with the mania 
for building. He ordered a part of the town to be 
pulled down ; and as German activity could not keep 
ace with his impatience, he summoned M. Grand- 
jeau, the architect, from Paris; who would soon 
have transferred the royal city, into another Babylon, 
if the sources of the treasury had corresponded with 
the vast conceptions of his genius. ‘The labour of 
the morning was frequently destroyed in the eve- 
ning, because, when the job was completed, Je- 
rome fancied it was not donein good taste. He 
would say, ‘‘I will have this done to night; L expect 
to find that finished by morning; ‘‘and four or five 
handred workmen have often been seen working by 
torch lightto-execute the supreme command. Con- 
tractors and architects found their account in the 
frivolity and caprice of the royal puppet. 

In 1812, when his revellings were at their height, 
he received an unexpected summons from his broth- 
er to attend him in the Russian expedition. He had 
the command of a German division entrusted to him, 
and, at the battle of Mohilow, his exertions were 
crowned with success ; but having suffered himself 
to be surprised at Smolensko, by which an impor- 
tant movement was disconcerted, he was sent for to 
head quarters ; and, after being severely repriman- 
ded, ordered back to Cassel. ‘lo coneceal his mor- 
tification, he retired to Neundorff, where he shut 
himself up with his favourites, and sought to dissi- 
pate his chagrin by a train of frivolous amusements. 

In the following year, on the evacuation of Germa- 
ny by the French, Jerome’s own subjects rose up 
against him; and, aided by Russian and Saxon 
troops, foreed him to abandon his capital. At day- 
break on the 28th of September, a brisk firing 
awakened the court of Cassel out of its slumbers.— 
It was Czernicheff in person, with his Cossacks. 
Jerome, who had scarcely time to dress, put him- 
self at the head of a regimentof French hussars, 
which he had taken into his service, and fled with 
his ministers and generals to Coblentz. Ina letter 
to his brother, which was intercepted, he states that, 
in his retreat, he had been so unlucky as to lose the 
greater part of the hussars, because ‘‘malheureuse- 
ment n’ayant pas l’liabitude du cheval,” they tum- 
bled off when they attempted to charge the enemy.* 

*Czernicheff did not enter Cassel till the evening of 
thé 30th, when he set the state prisoners at liber- 
ty, and ecmpelled Jerome’s troop of comedians to 
perform gratis, After staying in the towna few 
days, he marched in another direction: upon which 
the fugitive monarch returned to his capital; but, 
notwithstanding the lesson given by the Russian gene- 
ral, there was the same blind folly on the part otf the 
ministers, the same profligacy on the part of the court. 

Jerome was ignorant ot the catastrophe of Leipsic 
until the afternoon of the 25th of October. On the 
evening of that day he quitted Cassel for the last 
time, escorted by a small detachment of body-guards. 
He remained several days at Cologne, surrounded by 
fugitives, all ina most pitiable condition. Here the 
handful of the body-guards who had protected his 
person to the last were dismissed, without a kind 
word from the king at parting—without even the 
means to enable them to join their families. ‘lo such 
a pitch were indignities proceeded in, that their uni- 
forms, arms, and horses were taken from them; and 
the frivolous Jerome, on reaching Aix-la-Chapelle, 
had a play performed for his amusement by the 
French strollers who had followed bim from Cassel. 

Jerome took refuge in France, accompanied by the 
amiable princess his wife, whose attachment seemed 
to increase with her husband’s reverses.—On_ the 
abdication of Napoleon, in April, 1814, they were 
compelled to quit Paris. On her way to Switzerland, 
Catherine was stopped near Montereau by De Mau- 
breuil and his gang, despoiled of her money and 
jewels, and reduced to the neeessity of receiving 
from the hand of the man who had recently been 


*De Bourrienne, tom. iy. p. $43. 


ered of the following concetto. 


* Speches et Letters interceptees, p. 7. 


her equery a sum sufficient to defray her expenses 
to Berne, where her husband was waiting her arrival. 
Jerome was at Trieste when his brother returned 
from Elba. Though closely watched by the Austri- 
an government, he contrived to embark in a frigate 
provided by Murat, and reached Paris; where he as- 
sisted at the meeting of the Champ de Mai, and took 
his seat in the Chamber of Peers. He soon after set 
off for the army with the emperor; who acknowledg- 
ed, at St. Helena, that he found him tly improv- 
ed, and that at the battle of Waterloo, he discovered 
considerable military talents. 

After the second abdication, Jerome quitted Paris, 
and assuming a disguise, wandered about from place 
to place, until at length he obtained permission 
from his father-in-law to join his wife at Wertem- 
berg. In December, the King accorded him the 
castle of Elvangen for a residence, on condition that 
he never quitted it, and kept no Frenchman in his 
service, In February, 1816, he conferred on him 
the title of Count de Montfort,—still not allowing 
him to appear at court, or enjoy unrestrained liber- 
ty. Jerome, however, two years afterward, obtain- 
ed leave to settle in the Austrian dominions. He 
hasa fine chateau near Vienna, and a mansion at 
Trieste; in the one or the other of which he constantly 
resides, He has a son and daughter by the princess. 
Jerome Napoleon, his son by his first wife, recently 
married a Miss Williams, the daughter of a mer- 
chant at Baltimore. 

Of all Napoleon’s brothers, Jerome is unquestion- 
ably the least indebted tonature. He has been truly 
described as a good natured, silly, unprincipled vo- 
luptuary; whose only wish was to enjoy the sensual 
gratifications of royalty, without submitting to its 
toils, but, at the same time, without any natural in- 
clination to exercise its rigours. His subjects were 
accustomed to call him ‘‘Heliogabalus in miniature.” 
Notwithstanding the bustle and splendour which he 
created among them, the Hessians most cordially de- 
tested him, and his whole crew of corrupters and 
squanderers. Napoleon they feared and cursed; Je- 
rome they despised and laughed at. When, on his 
fight, he carried off the public treasures, and even the 
furniture of the palace,they were thunderstruck, “‘not 
at the meanness of the thing, but at the possibility of 
King Jerome possessing so mueh foresight.”* Their 
Joy on being delivered from his yoke was unbound- 
ed. Upon the return of the elector, Cassel poured 
out her population to hail his arrival; and on the 
shoulders of his subjects the old man was carried in 
tears into the capital of his fathers. 

In spite of Faicten’e royalty, his brother, who 
heartily despised him, was in the practice of giving 
him the most humiliating advice, and telling him the 
harshest truths. It was to Jerome that Napoleon 
said, ** If the majesty of kings is imprinted on the 
countenance, you may safely travel incognito.”? In 
Vecember, 1812, shortly after his flight trom West- 
phalia, Napoleon sent for him into his closet, and 
thus addressed him:— 

‘**Napoleon.—I have sent for you to make you ac- 
quainted will my real sentiments. Have you purchas- 
ed an estate, as I ordered you? 

Jerome.—Yes I have; near Montrichard. 
Napoleon.—Then go and reside there. 
Jerome.—It is sending me into exile. 
Napoleon.—Call it what you please—you shall not 
be near me. You are hateful tome. Your conduct 
disgusts me. I know no one so base, so stupid, so 
cowardly; you are destitute of virtue, talents, and re- 
sources. { hate youas much asI hate Lucien, Va- 
t-en. 

On leaving the emperor, Jerome immediately sent 
for his private secretary, Mr. Bruguiere, to whom | 
he dictated this singular conversation, and preserved | 
the record. t 

The throne of this *‘ anointed deputy of heaven” 
was afterwards purchased by the proprietors of the 
Caffe des Milles Colonnes, in the Palais Royal, and 
the celebrated belle limonadiere was nightly seen seat- © 
ed on it, exhibiting her charms, as in the early part © 
of her life she had done at the corners of the streets 
of Paris. 

There is, however, one evidence in Jerome’s fa- 
vour, of which it would be unjust to deprive him.— 
On the downfall of Napoleon, the King of Wurtem- 
berg tried hard to prevail on his daughter to separate 
from her husband. The princess, in reply to her fa 
ther’s solicitations, wrote two affectionate, touching, 
and truly noble-minded letters, by which, to use Na- 
poleon’s expression, she ‘‘ honourably inscribed her 
name in history.” The first of these letters was | 
written on the 17th of April, 1814, the day before she 
left Paris; the second upon her reaching Berne, on j 
the Ist of May. She therein avowed her irrevocable § 
resolution to live and die with one to whom she was 7 
bound by honour and duty, and whom neither could 7 
— her to leave, especially in his misfortunes.— ~ 

he appealed to her irreproachable conduct asa child, 
to prove that she was no stranger to the voice of du- 
ty, and that her conduct as a wife and a mother might 
be expected to be equally blameless. She acknow- 
ledged that the match was originally one of policy, J 
but affirmed, that ber husband now possessed her @ 
heart, and that her happiness depended on her cor 
tinuing with him. ‘* Best of fathers,” concluded this 
amiable woman, “I throw myself at your feet, av‘ 
implore you to desist from your purpose; fur, on this © 
point, my resolutions and my principles are unalter* — 
able. It would be cruel to compel me to continue 4 
contest in which I should be opposed to a father, 
whom I cherish more than I do my own existence.” } 


* Russell’s Tour in Germany, vol. 1. p. 235. 


+ Journal of a Detenu, p. 284, 
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¥RANKLIN AND GOVERNOR BURNET. 


On the arrival of the vessel at New York, Ben 
went up to the tavern, and lo! whom should he first 
cast his eyes on there, but his old friend Collins, © 

ston. 
PColliue had, it seems, been so charmed with pods 
account of Philadelphia, that he came to be eter- 
mination to try his fortune there also; a0 7 wee 
that Ben was shortly to return by the wie 0 4 ew 
York, he had jumped into the first _ and was 
there before him, waiting his arrival. 
the joy of Ben at the sight of his friend Co a or 
it drew after it a train of the most pleasant recollec- 
tions. But who can describe his feelings, when, 
ftying to embrace that long esteemed youth, he be- 
held him now rising from his chair, equally eager 
for the embrace, but alas! only able to make a stag- 
gering step or two before down he came sprawling 
on the floor, drunk as a lord! 

To see a young man of his wit—his eloquence—nis 
education—his hitherto unstained character and high 

mise, thus overwhelmed by a worse than brutal 
tion. would have been a sad sight to Ben, even though 
that young man had been an entire stranger. But 
oh! mow tenfold sad to see such marks of ruinous 
dishonour on one so dear, and from whom he had 
expected so much. 

en had jast returned from assisting to put poor 
Collins to bed, when the captain of the vessel which 
had brought him to New York, stepped up and ina 
very respectful manner put a note into his hand.— 
Ben opened it, not without considerable agitation, 
and read as follows:— 


«G. Burnet’s compliments await young Mr. 
Franklin—and should 7 glad of half an hour’s chat 

ith him over a glass of wine. 
G. Burnet!” said Ben, who can that be?” 

‘Why ’tis the governor,” replied the captain, 
with a smile, ‘Ihave just been to see him, with 
some letters 1 brought for him from Boston. And 
when I told him what a world of books you have, he 
expressed curiosity to see you, and begged I would 
return with you to his palace.” { 

Ben instantly set off with the captain, but not with- 
out a sigh as he cast a look back on the door of poor 
Collins® bed room, to think what an honour that 
wretched young man had lost for the sake of two or 
three vile gulps of filthy grog. 

The Governor’s looks, at the approach of Ben, 
showed somewhat of disappointment. He had, it 
seems, expected considerable entertainment from 
Ben’s conversation. But his fresh and raddy coun- 
tenance showed him so much yonnger than he had 
counted on, that he gave up all his promised enter- 
tainment asa lost hope. He received Ben, however, 
with great politeness, and, after pressing on him a 
glass of wine, took him into an adjoining room, 
which was his library, consisting of #large and well 
chosen collection. ™ 

Seeing the pleasure which sparkled in Ben’s eyes, 
as he surveyed so many elegant authors, and thought 
of the rich stores of knowledge which they contained, 
the governor with a smile of complacency, as on a 
young pupil of science, said to him;— ; 

«Well, Mr. Franklin, Lam told by the captain 
here, you have a fine collection too.” 

«¢ Only a trunk fall, sir,” said Ben. 

‘¢ A trunk full, sir!” replied the governor, ‘* why 
what use can you have for so many books’—Young 
people at your age, have seldom read beyond the 
tenth chapter of Nehemiah.” 

«¢] ean boast,” replied Ben, ** of having read a 

t deal beyond that myself; but still, I should be 
sorry if I could not get a trunk full of booksto read 
every six months.” paw 

At this the governor,regarding him with a look of 
surprise, said:— 

‘* You must then, though so young, be a scholar; 
perhaps a teacher of the languages.’ 

‘* No, sir,” answered Ben, ‘* 1 know no language 
but my own.” 

«« What not Latin nor Greek?” 

** No, sir, not a word of either.” 

“Why don’t you think them necessary?” 


don’t set myself up as a judge, but I should not 
suppose them necessary.” 

‘¢ Aye! well, I should like to hear your reason.” 

“ Nhy, sir, I am not competent to give reasons 
that may satisfy a gentleman of your learning, but the 
following are the reasons with which I satisfy myself. 
I look on languages, sir, merely asarbitrary sounds 
of characters, whereby men communicate their ideas 
toeach other. Now, I already possess a language 
which is capable of conveying more ideas than I 
shall ever acquire: were it not wiser in me to im- 
prove my time in sense through that one language 
than waste it in getting mere sounds through fifty 
languages, even if I could learnas many?” 

i the governor paused a moment, though not 
without a little red on hischeeks, for having only a 


minute before put Ben and the tenth chapter of Ne- 


hemiah so close together. However, catching a pew 
idea he took another start: 

** Well, but, my dear sir, you certainly differ from 
the learned world, which is, you know, decidedly in 
favour of the languages?” 

**T would not wish wantonly to differ from the 
learned world,” said Ben, ‘especially when they 
maintain opinions that seem to me founded in trath. 
But when this is not the case, to differ from them I 
have ever thought my duty; and especially since I 

* Locke!” cri ernor with surprise, “* you 
studied Lacke”” 


“« Yes, sir, I studied Locke on the Understanding 
three year's ago, when I was thirteen!” 
** You amaze me, sir. You study Locke on the 


¢ | Understanding at thirteen?” 


“ Yes, sir, I did.” 

** Well, and pray at what college did you study 
Locke at thirteen; for at Cambridge eollege in Old 
England, where I got my education, they never al- 


lowed the senior class to look at Locke till eigh- 
teen!” 


‘* Why, sir, it was my misfortune never to be at 
a college, nor even at a grammar school, except nine 
months, when I was a child.” 

Here the governor sprang from his seat, and start- 
ing at Ben, cried out: 

** The devil! well, and where—where did you 
get your education, pray?” 

** At home, sir, in a tallow-chandler’s shop.” 

** In a tallow-chandler’s shop?” screamed the go- 
vernor. 


** Yes, sir, my father was a poor old tallow-chan- 
dler, with sixteen children,and I the youngest of all. 
At eight he put me to school, but finding he could 
not spare the money from the rest of the children to 
keep me there, he took me home into the shop, 
where I assisted him by twisting the candle-wicks 
and filling the moulds all day, and at night I read by 
myself. Attwelve, my father bound me to my bro- 
ther, a printer in Boston, and with him I worked 
hard all day at press and case, and again read by 
myself at night.” 

Here the governor, spanking his hands together, 
put up aloud whistle, while hiseye-balls, wild with 
surprise, rolled about in their sockets as if ina 
mighty mind to hop out. 

‘Impossible, young man!” he exclaimed; ‘‘impos- 
sible! you are only sounding my credulity. I can 
never believe one halfof all this.” Then turning to 
the captain, he said: ** Captain, you are an intelli- 
gent man, and from Boston; pray tell me, can this 
young man here be aiming at any thing but to quiz 
me!”? 

‘*No, indeed, please your excellency,” replied 
the captain, ** Mr. Franklin is not quizzing you; he 
is saying what is really true, for lam acquainted with 
his father and family.” 


The governor then turning to Ben, said more mo- 
derately:—‘* Well, my dear, wonderful boy, I ask 
your pardon for doubting your word; and now pray 
tell me, for I teel a strenger desire than every to hear 
your objection to learning the dead languages.” _ 

‘** Why, sir, 1 object to it princi ally on accouut 
of the shortness of human life. Taking them one 
with another, men do not live above forty years.— 
Plutarch, indeed, puts it only thirty-three. But say 
forty. Well, of this full ten years are lost in child- 
hood, before any boy thinks of a Latin grammar. This 
brings the forty down to thirty. Now of sucha mo- 
ment as this to spend five or six years in learning the 
dead languages, especially when all the best books in 
those languages are translated into ours, and besides 
we already have more books on every subject than 
such short lived creatures can ever acquire, seems 
very preposterous, ” / 

** Well, but what are you to do with their great 
poets, Virgil and Homer, for example; I suppose 
you would not think of translating Homer out of his 
rich native Greek into our poor, homespun English, 
would you?” 

** Why not, sir?” 

** Why, 1 should as soon think of transplanting a 
pine apple from Jamaica to Boston.” 

** Well, sir, a skilful gardener, with his hot house, 
can give us nearly as fine a pine apple as any in Ja- 
maica. And so Mr. Pope, with his fine imagination, 
has given us Homer in English, with more of his 
beauties than ordinary scholars would find in him af- 
ter forty yearsstudy of the Greek. And besides, sir, 
it Homer was not translated, I am far from thinking 
it would be worth spending five or six years todéarn 
to read him in his own language.” “¢ 

‘* You differ from the critics, Mr. Franklin, for 
the critics all tell us that his beauties are inimitable.” 

Yes, sir, and the naturalists tell us that the beau- 
ties of the basilisk are inimitable too.” 

“The basilisk, sir! Homer compared with the 
basilisk! I really don’t understand you, sir.” 

** Why, I mean, sir, that as the basilisk is the more 
to be dreaded from the beautiful skin that covers his 
poison, so is Homer; for the bright colourings he 
throws over bad characters and passions. Now, as I 
don’t think the beauties of poetry are comparable 
to those of philanthropy, nor a thousandth part so 
important to human happiness, I must confess I dread 
Homer, especially as the companion of youth. The 
humane and gentle virtues are certainly the greatest 
charms and sweeteners of life. And I suppose, sir, 
you would hardly think of sending your sons to 
Achilles to learn these. 

‘*T agree he has too much revenge in his composi- 
tion.” 


‘* Yes, sir, and when painted in the colours which 
Homer’s glowing fancy lend, what youth but must 
run the most imminent risk of catchinga spark of bad 
fire from such a blaze as he throws ou his pictures?” 

‘Why this, though an uncommon view of the 
subject, is, I confess, an ingenious one, Mr. Franklin; 
but, surely, tis overstrained,” 

** Not at all, sir; we are told from good authority, 
that it was the reading of Homer that first put it into 
the head of Alexander the Great to become a HERO; 
and after him, of Charles the XH. Whac millions of 
creatures have been slaughtered by these two great 
butchers is not known; but still probable not a tythe 


from the lattice, as mothers only look, at each 


of what have perished in duels, between individuals 
from pride and revenge nursed by reading Homer.” | P 


**Well, sir,” replied the governor, ‘I never heard 


the prince of bards treated in this way before. You 
must certainly be singular in your charges against 
Homer.” 

** Task your pardon, sir; I have the honour to think 
of Homer exactly as did the greatest philosopher of 
antiquity; | mean Plato, who stfictly forbade the read- 
ing of Homer to his republic. And yet Plato was a 
heathen. I don’t boast myself as a Christian; and yet 
I am shocked at the inconsistency of our Latin and 
Greek teachers (generally Christians and DIVINES 
too) who can one day put Homer into the hands of 
their pupils, and in the midst of their recitations can 
stop them short to point out the divine beauties and 
sublimities which the poet gives to his hero in the 
bloody work of slaughtering the poor ‘Trojans: and 
the next day take them to church to hear a discourse 
from Christ on the blessedness of meekness and for- 
giveness. No wonder that hot-livered young men, 
thus educated, should despise meekness and forgive- 
ness as mere COward’s virtues, and nothing so glori- 
ous as fighting duels and blowing out brains.” 

Here the governor came to a pause, like a game- 
ster at his last trump. But perceiving Ben cast his 
eye on a splendid copy of Pope, he suddenly seized 
that as a fine opportunity to turn the conversation. 
So stepping up, he placed his hand.on his shoulder, 
and in a very familiar manner:— 

*“*Well Mr. Franklin, there’s an author that I am 
sure you will not quarrel with; an author that I 
think you’ll pronounce faultless.” 

‘‘Why, sir,” replied Ben, ‘I entertain a most ex- 
alted opinion of Pope; but still sir, [think he is 
not without his faults.” 

‘It would puzzle you, I suspect, Mr Franklin, 
as keen a critic as you are, to point out one.” 

‘*Well, sir,” answered Ben, hastily turning to the 
place, ‘‘what do you think of this famous couplet of 
Mr. Pope’s :— 

Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense.” 

see no fault there.” 

* No, indeed!” replied Ben, “‘ why now to my 
mind a man can ask no better excuse for any thing 
he does wrong than his want of sense. Well, sir, 
if I might presume toaltera line in this great poet, 
I would do it in this way :-— 

Immodest words admit but Tus defence, 
That want of decency is want of sense.” 

Here the governor caught Ben in his arms, as a 
delighted father would his son, calling out at the 
same time to the captain:— 

‘*How greatly am I obliged to you, sir, for bring- 
ing me to an acquaintance with this charming boy! 
Oh, what a delightful thing it would be for us old 
fellows lo converse with sprightful youth, if they were 
but all like him! But the worst of it is, most parents 
are as blind as bats to the true glory and happiness of 
their children. Most parents never look higher for 
their sons than to see them delving like muck-worms 
for,money; or hopping like jay-birds, in fine feathers. 
Hence their conversation is generally no better than 
froth or nonsense.” 

After several other handsome compliments on Ben, 
and on the captain expressing a wish to be going, 
the governor shook hands with Ben, begging at the 
same time that he would forever consider him as one 
of his friends, and also never to come to New York 
without coming to see him. 


VARIETIES. 


Tux Comet.—The comet has been already seen at 
Gibraltar. A letter received in London, states, ** a 
considerable portion of the tail of the comet was vi- 
sible to the inhabitants in these parts. The comet 
itself was not seen, but its direction was found to be 
northerly, so that we may svon expect this celestial 
visiter.”” No one here seems to be alarmed about 
this ‘* morning call;” and yet its being made is a 
very legitimate subject of dread to those who like to 
luxuriate in a panic. The comet that has hitherto 
come nearest to the earth, shortened the year by two 
days; and this may approach so closely as to take off 
at least a week, and consequently, make the biils of 
mortality fall due seven days sooner than they other- 
wise would. This, however, would affect but a com- 
paratively small portion of mankind. But suppose, 
for instance, that this huge disturber of the music 
of the spheres should, as it goes booming through 
the regions of space, happen to come into col- 
lision with the earth? why, the least whisk of its 
tail would wipe us trom the face of Nature, like » 
fly from the ham of an elephant. Perhaps, however, 
the blow might be so sharp as to splinter the earth: 
in this case, agreeably to the economy of Nature as 
manifested in the formation of many new constella- 
tions, unknown to the ancient astronomers, the dis- 
covered particles would probably enter into the com- 
bination of other systems. With what a strange in- 
terest will the people thus separated upon the dis- 
jointed fragments of the earth, look upon the novel 
appearances which will then surround them in the 
heavens! We shallall become astronomers. Friends 
and lovers that are separated by the sea, when the 
phenomenon takes place will suddenly find the track- 
less regoins of air between them, and gaze fondly 
but doubtingly upon each new star in the firmament. 
Mothers will watch long for their wandering sons, 
and when their share of the earth has been traversed 
and no sign found of the absent, they, too, will look 


twinkling star that has lately started into its track.— 
Perhaps the earth driven from its course, may be 
Joined to some other planet;—Saturn, for instance, 
may stick us under his belt as an alderman does a 
capon, and, with the earth, thus fill up his hungry 
void. There, perhaps, we shall find ourselves, in 
comparison with the natives of that planet, a barba- 
rous people; or it may be our task to civilize them; 
or, perhaps, again, by uniting our knowledge, we 
may attain to results that are now only dreamt of. 
They may have knowledge of gases, for instance, so 
buoyant as to raise @ steamboat in the air with little 
inconvenience, and yet have not steamboats them- 
selves. By applying the first to the last, and attach- 
ing fans instead of buckets to her paddles, we can 
travel through ether. 

The reader, we dare say, thinks that we are jok- 
ing all this while, and holds the human kind of too 
much importance to be sent to the whereabouts after 
this order, or rather disorder. Does he forget that 
this earth, with all its inhabitants, is to creation but 
as the leaf, containing a world upon itself, which 
shimmers in the noontide beam? Yet though that ve. 
getable world perish ere nightfal], all the leaves 
around quiver as usual to the music of the evenin 
breeze; and when this discordant world is struc 
from the heavens, the eternal chorus of the stars will 
still sing on. ‘This the captious nian again thinks 
extravagant; but who knows what fate this fiery agent 
may bring to the world? Perhapsa strip of the Earth, 
like Saturn’s belt, may be pealed off around the cir- 
cumference; and we shall see the shining zone eter- 
nally binding us. Perhaps shivered into a myriad 
of atéms, we may be poured along the Heavens like 
another Milky Way, and thereafter shed a confused 
light upon a young world that is now ready-to rush 
into the place we have so unprofitably filled. But 
the subject increases so in magnitude, while we at- 
tempt to grapple with it, that we must defer these 
recondite speculations until we can have more room 
, strike out while floundering in them.—WVew York 

mer. 


PERcIVAL.—We have had for sometime on our 
file, a circular prospectus of the once highly valued 
poet, Percival, in which he invites the patronage of 
the lovers of polite literature, in behalf of a poetical 
miscellany in two volumes, which he proposes pub- 
lishing by April ensuing. Mr. Percival is now 
somewhat in the shades—his popularity—if it has 
entirely deserted him—has been for some time on 
the wane, and the silence which hangs over his name 
at this time, is in melancholy contrast with the cla- 
mour of applause, which hailed its utterance but five 
years ago. And yet,—Mr. Percival has claims as a 
poet, which but few of his contemporaries can over- 
throw by like pretensions. The neglect which now 
attends him, is attributable less to any failure or de- 
ficiency of his powers, than to those usual fluctua- 
tions and changes in public opinion, which belong to 
new countries, and a rising literature. If he has been 
led to mistake, and sometimes to abuse his genius, 
by efforts not so unworthy, as unbecoming, a great 
Poet, he owes his misfortune, in this respect, as 
much to the false criticism bestowed upon him by 
his indiscriminate admirers, as to any deterioration 
of talent in himself. In the first blush of his noto- 
riety, every body praised him extravagantly—every 
scrap or trifle which he put forth, won him an apo- 
theosis; until the writer, finding the good public so 
easily satisfied, contented himself with the utterance 
of that feeble fury, and small sweetness, which, in 
the end, got him out of the good graces, even of 
those, to whom he was more particularly indebted, 
for the very habit cf composition which sickened 
them at last. They did to him, as they more recent- 
ly did to Willis—spoiled him by their false criti- 
cism, and then deserted him for his aptness in obey- 
ing their scholarship. ‘They called the article into 
market—in the language of the Price Currents— 
and then refused to take it off the hands of the holder. 

We shall be happy to receive subscribers to his 
volume; the more particularly as his affairs are said 
to be unpromising, and his mind and its labours form 
a part oF our stock of National character—a consi- 
deration too little in thought of those who desire our 
country to be something among the snrrounding na- 
tions, as well in arts as in arms.— Charleston Gaz. 

CarapP LITERATURE.— Origin of the cheap Litera- 
ture which is now revolutionizing the word.—A man 
who had lived to the age of thirty-five or six, without 
ever heing heard of perhaps beyond the barrier of 
his native parish, happened to find his name included 
in a government prosecution at the time of the trou- 
blesin Warwickshire, England, some twelve or thir- 
teen years ago. After his trial, which took plaec in 
1820, he removed to London, where, owing to the 
association of his name with that of Sir Charles 
Wolesley, bart. and others who were charged with 
promoting disturbances and sundry acts of sedition 
in the neighbourhood of Chester, he acquired some 
notoriety, Having no other means of subsistence, 
he betook himselt to literature, and published a gram- 
mar, which met with a favourable reception, and is 
likely to supersede every other of the English Jan- 
guage: at least, till. somebody finds out that our lan- 
guage is neither @atin nor Greek. The fortunate 
issue of this undertaking, led to another, which may 
be regarded as the original seed of that very system 
which, without any fellowship, or sympathy, or uni- 
ty of purpose between the multitudes engaged, Other 
than grows out of a perception of their individual 
interest, is now at work with irresistible en over 


a goodly portion of Europe and America, and which 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ifit be wisely seconded here, will soon do that for 
newspapers and every other kind of cheap literature, 
which newspapers have done for all the literature 
that preceded them—lowering the cost, and improv-~ 
ing the quality, till that which is a8 precious to them 
who know its value, as the very elements of life—air 
and water, has become as plentiful as either, and al- 
most as cheap. 

About the year ’22, the individual above mention- 
ed, proposed a work to be entitled **Catechisms of 
the Arts and Sciences,” to be published in parts: 
each part to contain the elements of some art or sci- 
ence; to be so arranged as to be used separately for 
school books, or to be bound up in volumes as a wor 
of reference for adults; to be embellished with engra- 
vings and to be sold for sixpence. It was intended 
moreover to include grammars of the Greek and 
Latin, and of the principal modern European lan- 
guages, History, Biography, &c. &e.—in short, all 
that has appeared since, under the direction of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, anda 
great deal more never contemplated by that or any 
other Society. Books had been published in num- 
bers before, but generally at an augmented instead of 
a reduced price; and never so low, by one-half; never, 
under any circumstances, nor any where; not even in 
France and Germany, not even at Brussels, nor the 
Hague, noteven the pirated editions intended for 
Leipsic fair and the colporteurs of Paris. 

In 1824 the Grammar of Architecture appeared, 
and in August of the same year, an edition of the old 
British poets was actually begun with a like view— 
the first number of which is now before us, contain- 
ing one hundred and fifty-two pages of beautifully 
printed letter press, on fine paper, large 8vo., witha 
new type, a portrait and a biographical notice of 
Chaucer, and four capital wood illustrations, design- 
ed by the first painters and executed by the first en- 
ravers expressly for the work, was sold for one shil- 
ng atretail. Soonafter this, Dolby, the publisher, 
failed, and Lewis, (Wm. Greatheed Lewis,) the 
projector, was obliged to abandon the whole affair; 
and with it, another of a more ambitious nature—a 
new English dictionary, to be stereotyped as he pro- 
ceeded—page by page; for his poverty would not al- 
low him to finish the work before he put it to press, 
or offered it for sale, and he knew that his labour, die 
when he might, or abandon it when he might, would 
alweys be worth more in that shape than in any other, 
to his wife and children, if not to himself. 

But the scheme fell through here, only to be re- 
vived elsewhere, with greater resources, a more de- 
termined energy, as well as on a safer and at the 
same time a more magnilicent scale. Mr. Brougham 
the high-priest of eheap literature—the arch reform- 
er of our day—the great friend of education, had 
been consulted by Lewis, on the very outset of his 
humble but heroic enterprise; and Mr. Brougham 
went so far as to approve the plan; but no farther;— 
by and by two or three spirited publishers of the 
metropolis began to profit by the failure of Dolby; a 
collection of auto-biography appeared by Hunt and 
Clark—(since continued by the Whittakers, )—Con- 
stable’s Miscellany began to be talked of, and at last 
a Society for the Promotion of useful knowledge, 
with Henry Brougham, now Lord Chancellor of 
England, at their head, the very man who had been 
consulted by the original projector, so little to his 
advantage, took the field; since which a multitude of 
other associations under different names have drop- 
ped into their wake, one after another, until there 
would appear to be no end to the perpetually growing 

rocession; almost every respectable publishernow, 
haviog a Library of some sort or other, in prepara- 
tion, to be sold for about one-half or one-third of the 
old prices. What we have set forth are facts within 
our own knowledge; and such we aver to be the true 
origin of that tremendous moral power which is now 
at work in both hemispheres, revolutionizing the 
whole face of society under the name of Cheap Li- 
terature, 


Legends and traditions of the Castles of England. 
A work of this title is, we learn from the London 
Literary Gazette, in course of preparation, by Mr. 
Roscoe and Mr. Leitch Ritchie, authors of the Land- 
scape and Heath’s Picturesque Annals; and isto be 
published by subscription in twelve monthly parts, 
with engravings. It is proposed to comprise, not 
only a genuine narrative of the fortunes of the En- 
glish Castles, but, in a more particular manner, the 
events of what may be termed their private history, 
founded upon legends and traditions. The follow- 
ing, among other light works, are also announced 
for publication :—Morton’s Monastic Annals of Te- 
viotdale ; Probation, and other Tales, by the author 
of ‘‘Selwyn in search of a daughter;”? The Member, 
an Autobiography, by the author of the Ayrshire 
Legacies; Sir Ralph Esher, or, Adventures of a 
Gentleman of the Courtof Charles II.; Standard 
Novels, No. XII, ‘‘Canterbury Tales, by the Mis- 
ses Lee.”—N. YF. Amer. 

‘*MARRIED WELL.”—There is not an expression 
in the English language, more wretchedly abused 
than this married well; it is abused, because it is 
misapplied. When properly usedgit tells of a heart 
~ and hand connexion ; a blending tégether, of simi- 
Jar tastes and fancies for the journey of life ; a giv- 
ing away early in the spring of years the affections of 
the heart; and a joining then of the sexes in mar- 
riage with the determination of adding a joy to each 
other. But this is all forgotten in the race of selfish- 
ness. We live to be happy—we ponder much up- 


k | him a willing heart and a tree mind: and these are 


on the best mode of becoming so ; yet if we wander 


from the true path in marriage, we get lost in the 
wiles of misery, where the sun light of enjoyment 
scarcely ever finds its way. Now I for one, do not 
believe that money is the grand panacea for every ill 
of marriage, or that it will create a smile of joy on 
the brow where affection does pot dwell, ‘Take the 
word of an old fellow for it—he who woos and wins 
modest merit—who seeks a partner for the social 
cirele, and a — for the domestic concerns of 
life—who uses the voice of reason, and I have no 
objection to his listening a little to the warblings of 
fancy in his choice, will marry well, altho’ he may 
not obtain a copper with his bride, yet she brings to 


of infinite value, to have round us, as we journey 
through the world. T. 

A Mermaip!—The following touch of the mar- 
vellous has been sent to us, with the strongest assu- 
rances of its truth, by one of our correspondents on 
the west coast. Our correspondent says he had the 
narrative from Mr. Mackenzie himself, and that the 
circumstance is making a great noise over the coun- 
try:—** Pool-ewe, Jan. 14.—On Saturday last, as 
Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, of Melvaig, was cross- 
ing ina boat from Ullapool, when opposite the Green 
Stone Point the crew discovered a figure, apparently 
that of a man, sitting upon a rock, and engaged in 
fishing. As it was unusual to find any person fish- 
ing on the Sabbath Day, the men rowed the boat 
towards the object of their curiosity, and, to their 
utter amazement, found it to be partly the likeness 
of a human being, of which the uppermost half re- 
sembled a female, and was as white as snow, and the 
other half was of a sky-blue colour, and had fins and 
a tail like a fish. The monster was very tame, and 
the crew say that it did not seem to be afraid of 
them; that it had soft rolling eyes, and gazed at them 
for some time, occasionally turning towards some 
sea-mews that were flying above in the air!”—Jn- 
verness Courier. 

Breaca oF Promise or Marriace.—- Circuit 
Court.—Before his Honor Judge Edwards, Mary 
Anne Duryea versus Francis Feitner. 

The plaintiff, who is aged about 30 years, brought 
the action to recover from the defendant, about 26 
years, damages for his breach of promise to marry 
her. 

On behalf of the plaintiff, it was clearly proved that 
the defendant had been in the habit to visit her asa 
suitor constantly within the last three years, and that 
about two years ago he had engaged to marry her.— 
He had spoken of this engagement to several persons 
soon after it was made. Inthe cross examination of 
the witness, it was shown that some of these conver- 
sations on the subject were made in jest. 

lt was admitted that the defendant married another 
“4 subsequent to his promise to marry the plain- 
ull. 

The defence made was that the character of the 
plaintiff was not perfectly good. In support of this 
it was shown that she was the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child; in reply her counsel proved that the de- 
fendant had admitted himself to be the father, and 
has given bonds for the maintainance of the child. 

The defendant’s counsel called another witness to 
prove that the plainuff had been guilty of another 
instance ofimmorality. ‘The witnessasked the court 
whether he was obliged to give testimony in the case 
under peculiar circumstances; the court informed 
him that he was not bound to state any thing which 
could tend to degrade himself or render him liable 
to an action. ‘The witness then declined giving any 
testimony. 

Six or seven witnessess were examined to show that 
the character of the plaintiff was considered good in 
all things except her connection with the defendant. 
Four witnessess were examined to prove that the pe- 
cuniary circumstances of the defendant were poor, 
although his father is a man of considerable proper- 
ty. 

The court charged the jury that they were bound 

by their oaths to pay no regard to anything except 
the evidence which appeared before them in the court, 
they should not therefore take into consideration the 
circumstances that a witness produced for the de- 
tence, had declined giving testimony, 

The jury returned a verdict for the plantiff, dam- 
ages nine hundred and eighty dollars. 

Counsel for the plaintiff, W. Wilson, for defendant, 
T. W. Clerk. 

We understand that the father of Miss Duryea has 
commenced an action against Mr. Feitner for seduc- 
tion. Cour. 


LONDON POLICE—A LOVE MATTER. 

Bow-Srxeer.—Yesterday a young woman, of res- 
pectable appearance, and apparently in great distress 
of mind, was brought before Mr. Hatts, by Mr. 
Thomas, the superintendent of police, who stated that 
she was given into his custody a short time before, by 
a young man, who charged her with following’ him 
about, trom place to place, and annoying him where- 
ever he went. Mr. Thomas added, that he believed 
it was a love affair, and that the young woman enter- 
tained a violent passion for the complainant, which 
was not likely to be requited. 

The complainant, whose name is Thomas Mar- 
shall, and who is valet to a gentleman named Lee, 
residing in Kent, was then called forward; and ha- 
ving been sworn, stated, that three weeks ago last 
Friday, the lady now present, whom he had never 
laid eyes upon before to his knowledge, followed him 


been informed that he was a married man, and the 
father of five children, and she wished to know, from 
his own lips, ifit were true, observing that her future 
happiness depended on his answer. He replied, that 
as yet he wasneithera husband nor a father, and ask- 
ed the young woman what was her motive for inqui- 
ring? She replied that she loved him; and having fail- 
ed in her endeavours to explain her passion by letter, 
she adopted the resolution, as a last resource, of 
throwing herself in his way, and declaring that her 
heart was fixed upon him. She then told him that her 
connexions were respectable, and begged of him to 
consent to meet her on the following Sunday. He 
gave her ap evasive answer, in order to rid himself 
of her importunities, and they parted; but on the 
Saturday following she called at the house of Mr. 
Wells, a friend of his, and not finding him there, she 
behaved in so violent a mauner that the persons in 
the house were compelled to turn her out. Since then, 
continued the complainant, she has been annoying me 
by calling at my master’s house, and I cannot go any 
where but she follows me about like my shadow. 

Mr. Hatts asked if the young woman had no 
friends or connexions to endeavour to dissuade her 
trom such a course? 

The complainant replied, that he called upon her 
father, who was living within the precinets of the 
King’s Bench prison, and he was informed by him 
that his daughter kept a school in the Borough, be- 
sides which she had an income settled on her, which 
was entirely at her own disposal. Her father added, 
that about five years ago she fixed her affections in a 
similar manner on a young tradesman residing in the 
Borough. 

Mr. Thomas here handed to the Magistrate a let- 
ter received by the complainant from the yourg wo- 
man, of which the following is a copy: 
*¢ January 2, 1832. 
‘¢ Sir, Shall the heart that is sincere be doomed 
to die in despair? Oh, Heavens, forbid! Sir, if I 
have annoyed you, I most humbly beg your pardon. 
I feel assured you are mistaken in me, or you never 
would have insulted me as you have. My only mo- 
tive for calling at Mr. Lee’s was to invite you to tea, 
and that you will find correct if you inquire of my 
landlady. Pray do not treat me with contempt. I 
can assure you [ am sincere. Oh, pray, Sir, live for 
me, for 1 cannot live without you. | shall expect you 
to tea to-day (Wednesday) at four o’clock.——l re- 
main yours, till death, “E, FARNSWORTH. 
‘* Pardon my inability to address you.” 


Mr. Hatts asked the young woman if she had any- 
thing to say. 

The defendant, who never raised her head from 
the moment she entered the office, replied, ina low 
tone of voice, that every word her father had spoken 
ot her was false, but added, with a deep sigh, that 
the complainant had spoken the truth. 

Mr. Hatts expressed his surprise that a respecta- 
ble young woman should so far forget what was due 
to her character as to force her affections on a man 
when she knew she was indifferent to him. The 
Magistrate then asked her what opportunity she had 
had of falling in love with the complainant. 

The young woman, sobbing bitterly, replied, “ The 
gentleman used to ride continually past the door of 
the house where I live, and 1 saw him from the 
window.” 

Mr. Hatits—I wish you had fallen in love with his 
horse instead of himself, and then you would have 
avoided the difficulty in which you have placed your- 
self, 

The complainant said he really could not account 
for the lady’s partiality, and he confessed he could 
not see what particular attraction he possessed to gain 
her affections all at once. 

Mr. Hatts asked the young woman if she had not 
written a novel? 

She replied that she never wrote a novel in her life. 

Mr.,Hatts—You have now the materials, how- 
ever, aft you wish to avail yourself of them. You have 
acted a very foolish part, and I hope this exposure 
will cure you ofa passion as romantic as it is hopeless. 

The complainant said, he had no desire to see the 
young woman punished, and was only desirous that 
she should annoy him no longer. 

Mr. Halls, addressing the young woman, observ- 
ed thatshe was extremely fortunaté in having met 
with a person whose regard for what was due to her 
character as well as his own had prevented him from 
taking advantage of her folly. Her case might 
have been very different had she fallen into other 
hands. ‘The magistrate then told her he would con- 
sent to her discharge if she promised to forego her 
foolish passion, and not to go near the complain- 
ant any more. 

The defendant faintly expressed her assent to 
these terms, and was then permitted to retire. 


LONDON POLICE. 

Fortune TELtine.——An old woman, who gave 
her name Ann Miller, possessing a regular ‘‘gipsiana’ 
countenance, was on Monday placed at the bar, be- 
fore J. E. Conant, Esq., charged with a fraud in the 
shape of fortune-telling. 

The circumstances developed more than usual 
credulity on the part of an individual, who, from her 
station in life, would have been supposed to have 

,0ssessed common sense. From the evidence of Miss 

[oore, a good-looking girl, apparently 19 or 20 
years of age, the daughter of a cutler residing within 
a few doors ot Blenheim-street, Oxford-street, it ap- 
peared that on Friday the defendant came into her 
father’s shop with some tapes, and after vending some, 


in the street, and calling him aside said, she had 


she looked in the young lady’s face, and inquired 


whether she should tell her fortune? The complai- 
nant either hesitated or made no answer, when the 
sybil repeated her question, with the important ad- 
dition, that she would be glad to hear it. The de- 
fendant then pointed out four pruning Knives, which 
she desired the ** dear child” to give her, and in eon- 
sequence of the before mentioned gratifying intelli- 
gence, added to the still more important disclosures 
relative to the ‘* dear child’s” intended, the latter 
gave them to the pretended prophet. : 

Mr. Conant——Did she give you this promised 
information? 

Complainant——Oh, 
have a husband shortly. 
anice young man. 

Mr. Plank——You gave her the pruning knives as 
a compliment? 

Complainant replied she did, and continued her 
tale without the least apparent embarrasment at the 
ridiculous situation in which she had placed herself, 
The ‘ clever one” again made her appearance at the 
shop on Monday morning, and asked her for half a 
crown, and, on her refusing to give it, she told her 
** she could conjure up spirits from the vasty deep;” 
and on her still hesitating, she said she would raise 
the devil, and then the young lady, without inquiring 
whether ‘they would come when she did call for 
them,” gave her half-a-crown. 

Mr. Conant committed her for three months to 
the House of Correction. 

** Oh, God bless your Honour! I’m as glad as if I 
was a going to Heaven,” replied the sybil, as she 
was removed from the dock. 


es; she told me I should 
e was to be a jeweller, and 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Sarurpay, Marcu 24, 1832. 


A London Physician, writing to the editor of the 
London Courier, respecting the Cholera, recom- 
mends that fires should be kept up as strong as could 
be borne, in every house, and in every apartment, 
of ahouse, where the disease appeared, until there was 
ground to believe that the disease had been extin- 
guished. He further suggests, that the same caution 
should be adopted in every house in the vicinity where 
the disease existed, and that it might be very advise- 
able that strong fires should be kept burning in 
crowded situations of large towns, as being not only 
directly destructive of contagion, but as promoting 
circulation of air, where it must be confined. He also 
observes, that the almost universal practice—that of 
making up beds, or preparing them for being slept 
in again, @mmediately or soon after people rise from 
them, is a most absurd one, inasmuch as, if it were 
wished that all the effluvia arising from the body 
during the night should be expelled, and the clothes 
dried, the plan would be to suspend the blankets and 
sheets, separately from each other, on chairs orropes, 
and to turn up the under-bedding, exposing the 
whole to the fresh air by opening the windows, if 
the weather was dry, or to the influence of fire, if it 
was damp. 


The article in the American Quarterly Review, 
assailing, with great severity, the poetry of N. P. 
Willis and W. C. Bryant, has excited more attention 
than the subject deserves, whether we refer to the 
merits of the criticism or the demerits of the criti- 
cised. The article is written with considerable force, 
and, despite its occasional injustice, is calculated to 
do good. Its authorship, which has been hinted at 
in New York as well as in this city, should not ope- 
rate against its ¢rwth; and we are surprised that one 
of our contemporaries, of whose good sense and libe- 
rality we are fully conscious, should have endeavoured 
to depreciate that truth, because it is uttered by a 
foreigner. 

We think the article calculated to do good, be- 
cause it attempts to ridicule the pretensions of certain 
writers to being great poets and ornaments to Ame- 
rican Literature, who are in reality small poets, and 
who, if represented otherwise, are calculated to les- 
sen the respect which of right attaches, under exist- 
ing circumstances, to the literature of our country. 
One of the New York critics, in the warmth of his 
admiration, or under the influence of personal friend- 
ship for Mr. Bryant, has, in defending him from the, 
strictures of the Quarterly, placed his poetry on the 
same elevation, with thatof Milton. Such panegyric 
is surely absurd, and must have been elicited from so 
intelligent a writer as the one referred to, by kindlier 
feelings than those that belong to the just critic. Bry- 
ant, we admit freely and cheerfully, has written much 
poetry that may be called beautiful; he is, perhaps, the 
first in his class among the bards or bardlings of this 
country; but that he isa great or distingaished poet, or 
that his name should be heralded across the Atlantic as 
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thatofa writerto whom the people of the U. S. look 
up with enthusiasm or admiration, we deny. His great- 
est performances as pointed out by his admirers, are 
his lines entitled “ Thanatopsis,” and some verses te 
the “Evening Wind,” published some time since in 
the New York Talisman. Both are very pretty, 
beautiful perhaps; but that they are grea? perform- 
ances, or so remarkable as to place the name of their 
writer among the first poets of the country, or the 
age, strikes us as ridiculous. The truth is, Bryant 
has been too much puffed—eulogised far beyond his 
deserts, and in such manner, 4S is calculated to de- 
teriorate from the reputation of the country, for intel- 
ligenee and authorship. In the same article of the 
Review.in which his meritsare scanned, N. P. Wil- 
lis ‘levied and lampooned with still greater 
severity; and it is somewhat remarkable, that while 
Bryant has been defended in all quarters by the news- 
paper critics, the censure lavished upon Willis, 
has been permitted to rest there, as if it was perfect- 
ly just, and he possessed no redeeming characteris- 
tics. Yet the truth is, that asa man of genius, and 
as a writer of power, and, in short, as a poet, he is 
superior to Bryant, although we are free to admit 
that much of his composition, especially his prose, 
is puerile, disfigured by vain eonceits, and a vitiated 
taste, But who for example,on a correct and severe 
judgment, on a comparison of Bryant’s best poetic 
productions, with the best of N. P. Willis, will fail 
to mete out quite as much praise to the latter as the 
former? Whocna contrast of the ‘‘ Hindoo Mo- 
ther,” ‘‘Jephtha’s Daughter,” and ‘*Parrhasius,” 
with the ** Evening Wind,” ‘‘Thanatopsis,” and 
“‘ Marion’s Men’? wil! fail to acknowledge that Wil- 
lis has exhibited quite as much genius in the three 
first productions we have named, as Bryant has in the 
three last? 

If, on such a scrutiny, therefore, Mr. Bryant shall 
not seem elevated so greatly beyond his younger ri- 
val, certainly the former must have been much over- 
praised, and the latter much underrated. And ifagain 
the best production of neither writer referred to is 
equal to the best of the ordinary poets of G. Britain, 
not to mention Campbell, Scott, Southey, Moore, 
and a score of others, certainly they do not reflect 
any extraordinary lustre Yn American literature, and 
should not therefore be held up as the essengeof our 
poetic mind. A regard to the real interests of our 
own literature, should induce the severest scrutiny 
of the productions of those who assume to give a 
character to the reputation of the country; and while 
we honestly admit, that as yet nothing of signal su- 
periority in this department has been produced, we 
are sanguine that the day is not far distant when 
something of native birth, that may fairly compete 
with the choicest productions of foreign origin, 
will be submitted to the admiration of the world. 


FIRE AND LOSS OF LIFE. 

A fire broke out in the tobacconist store at the cor- 
ner of Goforth alley and Chesnut street, on Monday 
night last, by which one life was lost. It appears 
that the store was occupied by two individuals, part- 
ners, one of whom slept in the store, and the other 
with his family occupied the dwelling portion of the 
house. The former, after closing the store, left a 
candle burning on the counter, while he stepped out 
fora few minutes to eat oysters, During his ab- 
sence the store took fire, and on his return, such 
headway had the flames made, that he was prevented 
by fear of suffocation from entering. He imme- 
diately gave the alarm and obtained a ladder with 
the object of saving the lives of the inmates of the 
house, who had all retired to rest. The flames 
spread very rapidly, and in the course of a litde while 
every room in the house was filled with smoke. An 
elderly woman, a relative of one of the partners, was 
roused from her sleep by the fire crackling areund 
her. She in vain attempted to descend the stairway, 
bei ng met and forced back by the flames. After con- 
siderable difficulty, and being much burned, she at- 
tained the roof of the house, and from thence sprung 
to the ground below. She received much injury by 


the descent, and her life is still despaired of. A 


negro girl, resident in the family, was burned to 
death, and was found within a few steps of her bed 
Another person, a Jad, was taken from his bed by the 
firemen, senseless and nearly suffocated. By great 
‘xertioa, however, life was recalled, and he is now 
10 a fair way of recovery. Eight persons were in the 
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house at the time of the fire. The firemen were un- 
usually prompt and active. The damage done to the 
property was considerable. We learn that the goods 
in the store were noé insured. 


A gentleman has permitted us to read ina letter 
from a leading Tory member in the House of Com- 
mons, the following paragraph: 

** The Reform Bill will unquestionably pass, and 
within three weeks thereafter Lord Grey’s adminis- 
tration will cease to be. We would have beaten him 
last Thursday, but the Reform question is still pend- 
ing, and must be carried before he retires.” 7 


The bill for the entire abolition of Lotteries pass- 
ed the House of Representatives on Tuesday last, 76 
to 6. 4 


Henry T. Slaymaker has been elected on the part 
of the commonwealth, a director of the Columbia 


Bridge company. 


Booth and Forrest are announced to appear at the 
Arch street Theatre on the same evenings. Booth 
never played better than he has recently, and For- 
rest never looked better than since his recent tour to 
the South. 


We learn from Harrisburg, that the bill incorpo- 
rating the Philadelphia Exchange, has passed the 
legislature, and only waits the signature of the Go- 
vernor to become a law. 


The State Legislature has authorized the stock of 
the Girard Bank, and of the Western Bank, to be 
sold by public auction. 

Young Napoleen is said to be betrothed to a daugh- 
ter of the Archduke Charles. 


We perceive by the Southern papers that the last 
number of the Southern Review has been issued. It 
has survived four years, and after struggling in vain 
to obtain adequate patronage, has ceased to exist.— 
This is discreditable to the South. The Northern 
and Middle States have each a Quarterly Review, 
liberally supported, and surely that section of coun- 
try, of which Calhoun, Hayne and M‘Duflie are 
the intellectual ornaments, should adequately fos- 
tera well conducted and similar publication. The 
Southern men, however, are, for the most part, active 
politicians, and hence their neglect of literature.— 
The following paragraph, from the Charleston City 
Gazette, in a notice of the last number of the Re- 
view, deserves to be repeated: 


The Reviewer, ina short notice of Bryant’s Poems, 
appears to us to have formed a very fair estimate of 
the merits of those productions, which, without mak- 
ing any approach to the higher order of poetry, are 
yet, as the Reviewer remarks, nearly faultless—in 
general a merely negative, but in the present instance 
a positive merit, since Mr. Bryant has not suffered 
himself to be seduced by the cheap applause which 
have been heaped upon the miserable rhymists who 
have sprung up within a few years at the North; but, 
preserving the even tenor of his way, has been con- 
tent to worship nature in her purest and sweetest 
forms, in a style and spirit not unworthy of the con- 
secrated shrine on which his chaste and gentle muse 
has been wont to lay its votive garlands, odorous,and 
rich as Spring. 


A Srvere Penatty.—A person named Dunne 
was recently tried in New York, and.convicted, of 
having altered a receipt of six dollars to one of ten. 
As the case has been reported in several of the pa- 
pers, there appears to be considerable doubt as to the 
guilt of the convicted, and much excitement has na- 
turally enough been produced at his being sentenced 
to an imprisonment of five years at hard labour in 
the penitentiary. The punishment is justly estimat- 


ed as unmercifully severe, and is rendered more so | | 


from the fact, that several villains who conspired to 
fix upon an innocent man the charge of counterfeit- 
ing, were at the same time, and by the same court, 
sentenced to but one year’s imprisonment. The 
New York Sentinel, when referring to the case, says: 


As to the justice of the verdict, upon which this 
sentence was founded, the least we can say is, that 
many who heard the evidence in the case are asto- 
nished, and many who read it, will be astonished, at 
it. It would be a perfect mystery to us, as it no 
doubt will be to most people, how the jury could 
bring in a verdict of guilty under such conflicting 
testimony, were we not apprehensive that religious 
prejudices have been made to operate in relation to 
thecase. We donot impugn the motives of the jury: 
we have no doubt that they acted conscientiously: but 
we have as little doubt that their prejudices got the 

t 


Most of the New York journals speak of the case 
in a similar tone. Surely there has been undue se- 
verity exercised in this affair, and we trust the good 
people of New York will petition their governor for 
a pardon. 


The spectacle of Wapoleon continues to be very 
attractive at the Chesnut street theatre. Some of the 
scenery is pronounced by competent judges to be 
superior to any thing of the kind ever produced upon 
the American stage. Napoleon crossing the Alps is 
instanced as a specimen of this description. This 
scene is said to be very fine. 


The breaking up of the ice in the river Hudson 
and its tributaries, has produced much loss of pro- 
perty, and it will be seen from the details we furnish 
this morning, some loss of life. The accounts are 
melancholy, and the work of destruction has only 
commenced. 


We are glad to see the hearty commendations 
which are bestowed upon Mr. Smith’s novel of the 
Forsaken. A late number of the Louisville Daily 
Journal says:—‘* We are indebted to Morton & 
Smith, of this city, for a copy of ** The Forsaken,” 
a new novel by Richard Penn Smith, of Philadelphia. 
The author is a gentleman, whom we have known 
for years as a literary friend, and a writer of uncom- 
mon power. No one can read evena few pages of the 
work before us, without discovering it to be a gem 
from one of the richest mines of genius.” 


The American Farmer has entered upon the 
seventh year of its existence. It continues to be edit- 
ed with ability and zeal by Gideon Smith, Esq. 


A new daily paper, on a $mall scale, has been com- 
menced at New York, It is called the Franklin 
Daily Advertiser. 


Coat Busrness.—The Miners’ Journal of Satur- 
day says—‘* We are highly gratified to announce a 
spirited revival in the prospects of the coal trade for 
the ensuing season. During the present week up- 
wards of thirty thousand tons have been contracted 
for, at $2 25 per ton, deliverable on the landings, by 
dealers from the Boston and New York Markets. 
The present indications are decidedly more favoura- 
ble than at the period of our last remarks on this 
subject. From the disposition now manifested, we 
have better hopes of the extent of the future supply; 
yet without animated exertions we are still fully per- 
suaded that the supply must fall considerably short 
of the demand. | 


The following agreeable anecdote is told in the 


Court Journal, of Louis Philippe:—* One of his 


stewards had a clerk, who neglected his duties to 
write poetry, and when on the point of being dismiss- 
ed, the circumstance was mentioned to Louis Phi- 
lippe. He saw the offender, and addressed him thus: 
‘ Young man, I have heard that you neglect the du- 
ties of your offices—you have 3,000 francs per an- 
num, and a brother and sisters to support. Quit your 
bureau, and cultivate your muse. For two years I 
will allow you in your retirement 5,000 franes per 
annum. If, at the end of that time, you should have 
produced a good poem or a good play, return to me, 
and I will patronize you; if not, abandon poetry, and 
resume the clerk’s pen.’ At the end of less than two 
years, the young man had finished a play. He brought 
it to Louis, who read, approved, and recommended 
it. It was accepted at the Theatre Francais, and was 
acted with great success. The author is now one of 
the first poets of France.” 


AMERICAN REPERTORY. 
One of the most valuable publications of the day, 
is a monthly journal with this title, which has now 
been in existence two years, and is published by 
M. T. C. Gould, No. 6, north Eighth street, Phila- 
delphia. It is a compilation of the most valuable in- 
formation upon all subjects, arranged in a convenient 
form, and issued in monthly numbers of twenty-four 
pages each, at the moderate rate of one dollar per 
annum. The object of the work is to furnish in num- 
bers to the rising generation a Miniature Encyclo- 
pedia, or General Cabinet, embracing an epitome 
of the most interesting topics of the age. To effect 
this object, the editor’s plan is first, to select from 
the great mass of human knowledge that only which 
is useful or ornamental—second, to condense matter 


and language as far as practical utility will admit— 
third, to systematize and arrange the whole in such 
manner, that each and every portion may be turned 
to at pleasure, without the usual alphabetic order of 
the several articles, or the trouble of a common index. 
This plan has been pursued since the commencement 
of the publication, which has now entered on its third 
year; and on looking over the first two volumes, as 
bound, it is surprising to see what a vast quantity of 
information has been condensed into their pages. As 
a specimen of the manner in which information is 
compressed in this publication, we annex the fol- 
lowing table of the chief cities in Europe with their 
population, merely stating that this table occupies but 
little more than a single page, that there are twenty- 
four pages in each number of the work, and that the 
whole twelve numbers issued in a year may be ob- 
tained for a dollar. [We have omitted the latitude 
and longitude in the table we annex, not being able 
to compress the whole into a single column. } 


Populatio 

Aberdeen, Scotland 12,000 
Amsterdam, Holland 225,000 
Antwerp, Belgium 70,000 
Bristol, England 76,000 
Belfast, Ireland 30,000 
Brest, France 27,000 
Berlin, Prussia 195,000 
Breslau, 7 60,000 
Bergen, Sweden 19,000 
Brussels, Belgium 87,000 
Berne, Switzerland 15,000 
Bologna, Papal Ter. 70,000 
Cork, Ireland 101,000 
Cadiz, Spain 100,000 
Cracow, Poland . 100,000 
Constantinople, Turkey 550,000 
Copenhagen, Denmark 100,000 
Cologne, Austria 50,000 
Dublin, Ireland 300,000 
Daanizic, Prussia 48,000 
Dresden, Saxony 57,0U0 
Edinburg, Scotland 160,000 
Frankfort, Austria 46,000 
Florence, Tuscany 90,000 
Greenwich, England 29,000 
Glasgow, Scotland 147,000 
Genoa, Sardinia 80,000 
Hull, England 39,000 
Havre de Grace, France 21,000 
Hamburg, Austria 129,000 
Hanover, Hanover 25,000 
London, England 1,500,000 
Liverpool, 119,000 
Lisbon, Portugal 250, 

Lubee, Austria 41, 

Leghorn, Tuseany 50,000 
Marseilles, France 111,000 
Moscow, Russia 312,000 
Madrid, Spain 164,000 
Magdeburg, Prussia 33,000 
Mentz, Austria 25,000 
Munich, Bavaria 67,000 
Milan, Lombardy 150,000 
Nuremburg, Austria 30,000 
Naples, Naples 450,000 
Oporto, Portugal 50,000 
Odessa, Russia 40,000 
Portsmouth, England 46,000 
Paris, France 750,000 
Presburg, Austria 26,000 
Prague, Bohemia 87,000 
Parma, Par. & Plac. 37,000 
Placenza, 30,000 
Rome, Papal Ter. 145,000 
Rotterdam, Holland 58,000 
St. Petersburg, Russia 350,000 
Stockholm, Sweden 100,000 
Stutgard, Wirtemburg 31,000 
Toulon, France 80,000 
Turin, Sardinia 90,000 
Utrecht, Holland 34,000 
Vienna, Austria 250,000 
Venice, Lombardy 180,000 
Warsaw, Poland 98,000 


Mone or THE JEweEts.—The Journal of Com- 
| merce, of Saturday, says:—* It will be recollected 
that Mr. George B. Raymond, one of our poli¢e 
marshals, was depated by the Dutch Minister last 
summer to proceed to England for the purpose of ar- 
resting the wife of Carrara and John Roumage, who 
made their escape from this country with a portion of 
the jewels of the Princess of Orange. Mr. Raymond 


pool, proceeded with them to Holland. We have 


which states that he has succeeded in discovering the 
spot where the largest part of the jewels were buried 
by Carrara at Brussels, and in disinterring the whole 
of them. He had the satisfaction to deliver them him- 
self into the hands of the Princess, in the presence of 
all the Royal family. He had to contend with great 


difficulties in passing and repassing the Belgian army; 


having succeeded in arresting the fugitives at Liver . 


seen aletter from him, dated at Hague, Jan. 22d, / 
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owing to the hostile state of things ex!sting between 
Holland and Belgium. He was treated with every 
attention by the Dutch Government, and had unli- 
mited powers to draw on the Rothschilds while en- 


gaged in his arduous duty.” 


The whole amount of taxable estate within the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts is found by a late 
estimate to be $208,360,407. 


F. S. Hill, Esq., formerly editor of the New En- 
gland Galaxy, and understood to be a gentleman of 
considerable property, made a successful first appear- 
ance at the Richmond Hill Theatre one evening last 
week, 


A Mosts.—During the late flood in the 
Ohio River, a cradle was found floating down the 
river, and in it an infant, alive, whieh was taken to 
Cincinnati, and is now said to be doing well. 


The article in the American Quarterly concerning 
Bryant and Willis, continues to elicit paragraphs 
pro. and con. from the newspaper critics. The Bal- 
timore Gazette, New York American, and New York 
Mirror, are very severe upon the Reviewer; the fore 
mer pronouncing him “ violent,” unjust” and “‘un- 
generous;” and the latter as actuated by ‘* political 
malice,” and ‘‘ personal disappointment.” The edi- 
tor of the Quarterly has acknowledged that the ar- 
ticle in question was written at his instance, and, “as 
a whole, adopted as soon as the manuscript was read.” 
This, under the circumstances, the Review having 
been severely dealt with, and the editor wondered at 
for having admitted the obnoxious article, must be 
considered as a fair and manly avowal. We intend- 
ed to refer to the subject more in detail, but we fear 
all interest will evaporate before we find leisure.— 
Certain it is, that American poetry, generally speak- 
ing, is discreditable to the American mind, and has 


long since required a severe censorship. Whether | P 


the writer in the Quarterly has treated the subject 
as fairly and dispassionately as it should be, is an- 
other matter. 


SELECTIONS. 


WYSOCKI’S NARRATIVE OF THE POLISH 


INSURRECTION, 

The world already knows what was the fate of the 
unfortunate Poles who had presumed to plan the in- 
dependence of their country in 1825. ‘The impri- 
sonment of Stoltyk, Krzyzanowski, Albert Grzy- 
mala, A. Plichta, and others, the long persecution 
of Adolphus Cichowsky, and the remembrance of 
the services rendered by Niemojowski, had inspired 
the hearts of the young ensigns with feelings of the 
noblest patriotism; and the taunts of our enemies, 
who mocked the unhappy sufferers, first inspired our 
minds with the thought of avenging them. At this 
period, however, the general state of Europe, the 
character of the men who composed the French min- 
istry, the existed even among 
the most upright of the Poles, together with the 
mistrustfoccasioned by numerous instances of treach- 
ery, seemed to us invincible obstacles to our plan; 
yet we did not lose coura At length Russia de- 
clared war on Turkey—this circumstance cast a con- 
soling ray of hope on the Polish patriots. 

Nothing decisive, however, had as yet been re- 
solved in the Military Academy. It was not till the 
15th of December, 1828, when several fellow-students 
were accidentally assembled at my lodgings, viz. C. 
Paskiewicez, J. Dobrowski, Karl Karsnicki, Alex. 
Laski, and Josh. Gorowski, that we began to con- 
sult freely on the political state of Europe, on the 
necessity of liberating our countrymen from the 
yoke that oppressed them, and on the measures to be 
taken in order to restore the privileges of the con- 
stitutional chart, which the monarch and the nation 
had both sworn to maintain. The following day I 
communicated the conversation that had passed to 
several of the ensigns, whose way of thinking was 
perfectly known to me. My interview with these 
young men fully convinced me that their efforts 

would be such as at once to decide the fate of our 


country. We agreed upona form of oath, which 
ranas nearly as I can remember, in the following 
words 


‘* We swear before God and our oppressed coun- 
try, deprived of its constitational rights—ist. In case 
ot incarceration, not to betray any member of the 
society, even though we should be subjugated to the 
most cruel torture. —2dly. To unite all our endea- 
vours towards one object, and even to sacrifice our 
lives, if necessity require it, in defence of the con- 
stitutional chart, which is daily violated.—3dly. To 
use the utmost precaution in the admission of new 
members, and never to take this step without due 
notice to the society; and most especially to admit 
no drunkard, gamester, or other individual whose 
conduct is not wholly immaculate.” 


From this moment we promised to devote our 


to me with signs of the most lively satisfaction; he 


It was difficult to introduce officers and others info 
a society consisting of so few members, because those 
lately introduced feared exposing themselves to dan- 
ger; I was therefore alone authorised to accept new 
members, without informing my colleagues; I was 
also allowed to invite each member of the original 
society to receive such individuals as I should point 
out. In consequence of this authority I went to Pas- 
zkiewicz, captain of the grenadiers of the guards, 
and having represented to him the state of Europe, 
I declared to him that we had formed a secret asso- 
ciation, the object of which was to change the go- 
vernment of Poland. This gallant officer listened 


promised to support our views, as well as to assist 
their propagation among his friends, and the mem- 
bers of other societies. I name him without autho- 
rity, persuaded that Polish history will one day be 
proud of his name. 

Encouraged by the success of my first step to ob- 
tain adherents among the officers of the Polish army, 
I hastened to the battalion of miners; I calculated on 
the patriotism that had always distinguished them, 
and my expectations were not-disappointed. Having 
received into our society Albert Przedpelski, second 
lieutenant of the battalion, I obtained an introduction 
to Felix Nowosielski, a man greatly beloved by his 
soldiery, and in high esteem among his fellow offi- 
cers. ‘The result was, that Nowosielski answered 
on his honour for most of the officers, in the batta- 
lion of miners. 

By the assistance of Karsnicki, I made acquaintance 
with Koszicki, an officer of the select company of 
the first light regiment, who assured me that most 
of the officers of this corps were agreed as to the ne- 
cessity of a change of government. In respect to the 
other regiments, all the officers, the moment they 
were let into our secret, promised their most zealous 
efforts in inducing the whole army to participate in our 
views. The officers admitted into the secret soci- 
ety now required I should enter into negotiations with 
the inhabitants, in order to aseertain if they approved 
the inclination of the soldiery, and would support 
their efforts when the decisive moment arrived. I 
therefore despatched Ensign Paszkiewicz to Mr. J. 
U. Niemcewicz, a man who had rendered the utmost 
service to his country, to request he would be pleas- 
ed to assist us with the wisdom of his counsels. This 
noble and aged Pole fully approved our design; he 
raised our zealous ardour, but strongly recommend- 
ed that the execution of the project should be post- 
poned. ‘‘it is not yet time,” said Niemcewicz, 
‘but, deperd upon it, the happy moment will yet 
arrive!” 

The encouraging expressions of Niemcewicz filled 
us with activity and enthusiasm. Weall saw in him 
the organ of the wishes and hopes of the nation.— 
About this time, Ensign Gorowski made me acquain- 
ted with his brother Adam, who, in the name of his 
fellow-citizens, on whom he bestowed unbounded 
praise, assured me of the success of the undertaking. 
Shortly after, I was introduced into the house of the 
deputy Zwierkowski, where I had sufficent opportuni- 
ty of convincing myself that the citizens were fully 
prepared to second the efforts of the troops. 

A certain number of deputies, convened, at my 
suggestion, by Gustavus Malachowski, decided, after 
mature consideration, that the moment for a general 
revolt could not be fixed, but that, in expectation of 
a more favourable instant, every endeavour was to be 
made to animate the troops, and to disseminate a pa- 
triotic feeling among them. 

Captain Paszkiewicz have expressed a desire to be 
introduced to some of these gentlemen, they were 
apprised of a meeting that was to take place at my 
apartment. At this consultation it was agreed, that, 
provided the war with Turkey was commenced im- 
mediately, it might prove extremely advantageous 
to our enterprise; it was nevertheless resolved to 
await the assembling of the Diet, which, it was said, 
would take place by the end of April. Linquired ot 
the gentlemen present what was to be done if the 
Diet should not assemble at all, or in case the war 
should be favourable to the Russians; all, however, 
were of opinion that no decisive stroke could be 
struck before the meeting of the Diet. From this 
moment all our operations, which had commenced 
on the 15th of December, 1828, and had continued 
till the beginning of April, were postponed. 

During this interruption I had an understanding 
witli Urbanski, a lieutenant of the grenadier guard, 
whom I informed of our secret association, and who 

romised, in case of need, to supply us with some 
thousand cartridges, which he faithfully performed. 
From that instaut this officer, impressed with the 
noblest feelings of patriotism, was incessant in his 
exertions for the national cause; he alwaysacted with 
vigour and caution, and it is to him that we are per- 
haps most indebted for the success of our efforts. 

A report was now spread of the expected corona- 
tion and the assembly of the Diet, which enlivened 
our hearts with fresh hopes; towards the 10th of 
eh 1829, we accordingly recommenced operations 
with new ardour. Several landholders came to be 
present at the coronation. The deputies Przeinski 
and Zwierkowski soon after waited on me, and de- 
elared, that the longed-for hour of taking up arms 
for our independence, under the eyes of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, wasalready at hand. “We 
will our petitions,” said these deputies, “‘ to 
the foot of the throne. We will require that the 
sittings of the Diet shall be public, that the freedom 
of the press shall be guaranteed, that the committee 
of examination, &c. &c. shall be abolished; and if 


are imprisoned, then you must support our demands 
by force of arms.” 

I communicated this declaration, with all its par- 
ticulars, to the society; it was heard with the warm- 
est enthusiasm, and not a doubt was entertained that 
the nation would approve the justice of the plan now 
carrying on by thearmy. The above mentioned pe- 
tition was attended by no favourable result; yet the 
deputies, in consideration of the state of political 
circumstances, did not yet authorize our having re- 
course to arms. Dissatisfied with the answer we 
received on the subject, we again applied to the de- 
puties, to know whether we should not make use of 
the means at our disposal, to accelerate the grand 
work, viz: the reconquest of our constitutional inde- 
pendence? They replied, ‘* it was not yet time, and 
so much the less, as the Russians had but shortly be- 
fore obtained great advantages in the Turkish war.” 

All the persons I saw concurred in our opinions; 
there was no longer any hesitation except as to time; 
whatever delay ensued was only occasioned by the 
political state of the moment; the Diet, which took 
place the same year, left us little hopes, and several 
of the deputies already began to regret not having 
seized the opportunity offered by the Turkish war. 
The dead stillness of all Europe, and especially the 
French ministry, partly damped the warmth of our 
ardour. 

At length the French revolution summoned every 
nation of Europe, with a voice of thunder, to throw 
off the yoke of power, wherever it had passed the 
bounds of legality, and assumed a tyrannical shape. 
We now entertained the brightest hopes; and as at 
this time the same sanguine feeling had spread through 
th army encamped near Warsaw, I was convinced 
of the harmony that reigned amongst almost all the 
officers. Nothing was spoken of but the French re- 
volution, the smallest detailsof which were over and 
over again discussed. As for ourselves, we now be- 

n to see our way more clearly, and even to act with 

ess precaution, but yet with more zeal than ever, 
in daily expectation of the favourable moment for 
flying to arms, the instant we had a leader willing to 
accept the supreme command of thearmy. Though 
more than 200 officers were already initiated in the 
secret, yet the society, which was to begin and com- 
plete the work of the revolution on the plan previously 
concerted, could not immediately receive its fixed and 
ultimate organization; it was not till they had quit- 
ted the camp, and had returned to Warsaw, that we 
took the appropriate and direct measures to attain 
ourend. We still doubted whether the undertaking 
of the army might not be disapproved by the nation: 
this doubt, however, was soon dispelled by my 
friend Boleslaus Ostrowski, who assured us that the 
army could not question the patriotism and devotion 
of the nation; that it was the highest injustice to sup- 
po that the long state of servitude it had suffered, 

ad either impaired its love of independence, or ef- 
faced the memory of its former fame and dignity. 

To Urbanski, paymaster of the guard, lL represent- 
ed the necessity of speedily establishing societies 
similar to our own in every regiment, in order that 
on a fixed day, ata fixed hour, the officers might lead 
the soldiers to an appointed post. Zaliwski, who 
happened to be present, and whose ideas and talents 
were perfectly known to me, was also of this opinion. 
We accordingly distributed among us the different 
divisions of troops then lying as garrison in the ca- 
pital, Lpromised to gain over the officers of the 
grenadier and sharp-shooter companies, while Ur- 
banski did the same by those of the guard. Borkie- 
wiez. second lieutenant of the 7th regiment, having 
assembled those officers who belonged to the society, 
we declared to them they must instantly bind them- 
selvesto lead on their soldiers, and to choose a re- 
presentative to whom the direction of the corps was 
to be confided; Zaliwski was accordingly chosen, 
without hesitation; and he and Urbanski ever since 
continued their most strenuous support. On account 
of the absence of several officers, the organization of 
societies, and the choice of a representative in the 
sharp-shooter companies could not be effected till 
somewhat later. A few days previously, a Polish 
pamphlet had accidently fallen into my hands, the 
title and first leaves of which had been torn away; it 
seemed to contain the means of rescuing Poland, at 
the time of its third dismemberment. This pamphlet 
had great influence on the members of our society, 
as well as the reflections of Kilinski, which we had 
already perused, and which had been sent to us out 
of Posen as a pledge of fraternal sympathy, and as a 
token of zeal in our mutual welfare, not inferior to 
our own. 


Towards the end of September, and in the first 


days of October, bills were stuck up at the corners of 


many of the streets in Warsaw, summoning the 
Poles to revolution, and containing menaces against 
the Grand Duke, with even a notice that, from the 
next year, the Belvedere Palace would be to be let. 
We had no knowledge of all this. Reports were 
spread in every direction that a new revolution was 
about to break out; one even went so far as to fix the 
day—it was to be the 10th, 15th, and 20thof Octo- 
ber. Theserumours induced the old government 
to stand more on its guard. 

As [had no opportunity of seeing J. B. Ostrowski, 
I begged Louis Nabielak togo to Lazienski, * and 
enjoined him to inform Ostrowski, that after the 
18th of October we were daily pre to take up 
arms. I recommended Ensign Fraszkowski, to 
Nabiclak, and begged he would concert with him 
the measures to be taken, in order, from the very be- 


whole and unceasing attention to effect our purpose. 


our requests are refused, especially if the deputies 


* A small village near Warsaw. 


inning, to act in union with the inhabitants, either 
in the Saxon Square or at the Belvedere; this plan, 
however, could not be executed, as the officers had 
not yet been able to come to an understanding on the 
int. At length Fraszkowski, seconded by Na- 
ielak and other officers, made the request that | 
would fix the 18th of October for the commencement 
of our enterprise; yet on condition that I was still 
to hold a final consultation with Zaliwski, and 
Urbanski. At this consultation it was, however, de- 
cided to delay the affair for some time longer, which 
occasioned considerable dissatisfaction and enmity 
towards me. The reproaches I had to undergo, and 
the calumnies with which I was loaded, did not in 
the least slacken my zeal. The society divided 
itself into parties; and J. B. Ostrowski, dreading the 
vigilance of spies, especially after the apprehension 
of several students of the university, discontinued his 
support. Misunderstandings likewise arose in the 
corps, which also withdrew their assistance. This 
wretched state of discord lasted still the next con- 
sultation with Xaverius Bronikowski. lt redoubled 
my efforts to assemble all the officers; having ef- 
fected this, they required to be convinced in what 
light the Chamber of Deputies would consider our 
projects, in consequence of which, l and Zaliwski 
undertook to ascertain the genuine feeling of the in- 
habitants, and to fix the day when the struggle for the 
national cause was at last to begin. The execution 
of our design was, however, again postponed, by the 
imprisonment of several individuals, by order of the 
Grand Duke, as well as by the general apprehension 
evinced in the capital. Urbanski was seized; and I 
myself, by order of the Duke, was examined by 
Olendzki. Precautionary measures were taken at 
the Belvedere, and all — at the military 
academy were watched with tenfold suspicion, 
Geznez was also thrown into confinement, and un- 
derwent a rigorous examination; while all communi- 
cation between us and the city was strictly forbidden 
by the Duke. Makrott was instantly at the heels of 
every individual who absented himself from the bar- 
racks; and the direction of the academy was confided 
to General Trembicki. 


During the interval of terror and disorder, Xave- 
rius Bronikowski declared his irrevocable determi- 
nation of withdrawing from the society, and of refus- 
ing all future assistance;* he accordingly abandoned 
his usual occupations, resigned the editorship of the 
Polish Courier to Mr. L. Zukowski, and changed his 
residence. On the 2ist of November, Zaliwski, 
Bronikowski, and myself, repaired to- the library 
of the ‘Learned Society,” under the pretext of visit- 
ing its cabinet of curiosities, but in fact to meet Le- 
lewel,t to whom Xaverius Bronikowski and Maurice 
Mochnacki had already communicated the existence 
of a secret military club. When Lelewel entered, 
i took the word, and spoke tna nearly as follows: 

‘‘A report has been circulated, that the Polish 
army openly ore the principles of the present 
government—that it is inseparably and uncondition- 
ally attached to the Grand Duke—that it boldly jus- 
tifies the abuses daily committed by the miserable 
slaves and spies that surround it—and that living at 
enmity with the nation, it only serves to oppress and 
enchain her. In consequence of these rumours, I 
now Geclare to you, most respected citizen, in the 
name of this so hatefully accused and calumniated 
army, that we, indeed, have sworn fidelity to our 
king, but he has also sworn fidelity to the nation.— 
As the king has violated his oath, he has absolved us 
from ours. We are now prepared to blend our ex- 
ertious with those of the nation, and fly to arms in 
defence of those rights which were guaranteed us by 
the constitutional chart, You need but speak; your 
arguments and talents will serve as our guides. You 
see in us present the organs of a vast number of offi- 
cers who share the same sentiments.” 

Lelewel answered, that nobody imagined the army 
favoured an unjust government, that the nation anti- 
cipated the views of the army, and all good Poles 
thought as we did. ‘* Though several military con- 
spiracies,”’ said hé, ** have had an unfortunate issue, 
still I doubt not your efforts will be crowned witha 
happy result. Forty thousand men under arms, who 
share the same opinions, and express the same wish, 
cannot fail of bearing the national feeling along with 
them.” In compliance with the opinion of Lelewel, 
it was determined at this interview, that the Sunday 
evening following, viz: 28th of November, should be 
the day fixed for a general rising. After a subse- 
quent interview with Lelewel, we declared the re- 
volt irrevocably fixed, even though it should neces- 
sarily be delayed till Monday. 

Thursday, 25th November.—After the departure 
of Lelewel, Urbanski, Zaliwski, and myself, held an 
important deliberation, in which we came to the fol- 
lowing resolutions:— 

** Ist. That the representatives of the society, 
viz: the officers of all the regiments lying in garri- 
son at Warsaw, must be immediatcly assembled.— 


* We translate this passage exactly as it stands in 
Wysocki’s deposition, notwithstanding the obscurity 
to which it gives rise, as Bronikowski is found im- 
mediately atterwards in closest. intimaey with the 
society. Perhaps the present declaration was made 
as A momentary’ blind to his enemies, in which ease, 
some allusion might have been expected in order to 
clear up the incongruity. 

tLelewel is the name of the celebrated professor, 
so active in fanning the flame of revolt among the 
students of the university. He is a man of most dis 


tinguished talent, and has since been called to the 
cabinet. 
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@dly. That it be clearly intimated to them, that they 
were understood to approve our undertaking, and 
would be expected effectually to second the euter- 
prise.—3dly. ‘That on Sunday, towards evening, the 
plan of military operations should be read to them. 

On Sunday, the 28th November, about seven 
o’clock in the evening, the repreentatives accore= 
dingly repaired to the barracks of the guards, and as- 
at the apartments of Borkiew!¢z. Dur 
the night from Sunday to Monday we fixed ae pean 
of military operations. The following were ‘he main 
articles: — 

‘¢ ist. To make sure of the person of the Grand 
Duke.—2dly. To force the Russian cavalry to lay 
down their arms.—3dly. To take possession of the 
arsenal, and distribute arms among the people.— 
4thly. To disarm the regiments of the Russian, Vol- 
hynian, and Lithuanian guard, under the command 


of Generals Essakow and Engelmann.” 


f this plan is now known to every one. 
Somilot the nest remarkable details may however 


still be interesting. At six o’clock in the evening, 
the signal of revolt was given by setting fire to the 
brewery on the Solec, close to the barracks of the 
Russian cavalry, but by some chance or other the 
fire was extinguished. The Polish troops left the 
barracks to repair to their appointed posts; at the 
same instant, a division, consisting of several stu- 
dents of the university, hastened, under command of 
two ensigns of the academy, to insure the person of 
the Grand Duke, who, amidst the confusion, might 
have run arisk of being sacrificed. This business 
was confided to the two Ensigns Fraszkowski and 
Kobylanski; the names of the others were, Louis N a- 
bielak, Sewerin Goszezynski, Karl Paszkiewicz, 
Stanislaus Poninski, Zenon Niemojewski, Louis Or- 
piszewski, Rochus and Nicodemus Rupniewski, Val- 
entine Nosiorowski, Louis Jankowski, Edward 
Trzcinski, Leonard Rettel, Antony Kosinski, Alex- 
ander Swientoslawski, Valentine Krosniewski, and 
Rottermund, all either teachers or pupils of the uni- 
versity, and men of upright character, wholly devo- 
ted to the cause. ‘ 

Four light companies, and two of the 6th regiment 
of the line, who were despatched to assist the ensigns, 
and to prevent the Russian cavalry from foreing their 
way through the city, were foiled in their mission by 
General Stanislaus Potocki, who met them on their 
way, and took them as prisoners of war to the Rus- 
sians. The four cannons which were to have taken 

ossession of the posts between the rural coffee 
Lan and the Radziwil barracks, as well as of the 
passages leading to the Belvidere, and which were 
only intended to fire for the sake of the moral influ- 
ence this would have on the troops, were seized by a 
Polish regiment, which I shall purposely avoid men- 
tioning, lest its reputation should be for ever brand- 
ed with infamy. At the moment the small detach- 
ments sent to the Belvidere disappeared from the lit- 
tle wood at Lazienki, I hurried away to the barracks 
of the Ensigns’ Academy, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Schlegel, who brought us cartridges from the camp, 
and by Joseph Dobrowolski. We found the young 
men busily engaged at their theoretical studies; the 
two above-mentioned gallant officers instantly dis- 
armed the Russian. 


On entering the school, I exclaimed to these va- 
liant youths—*‘ Poles! the hour of vengeance has 
struck; this day we must either conquer or die. Fol- 
low me; and may your breast prove a Thermopyle 
against the enemies of our freedom!” At the same 
moment the hall rung with unanimous cries of—** To 
arms! To arms!” ‘These noble young fellows load- 
ed their muskets and rushed after their leader, to the 
number of about one hundred and sixty; we took the 
road to the barracks of the three Russian cavalry re- 
eet. Convinced that the select companies were 

astening to join us, I gave orders to fire, partly to 
alarm the Russians, and partly as a signal to the com- 
panies that the struggle had already begun. 

After this signal, we forced our way into the mid- 
die of the barracks of lancers, where our enemies, 
thus provoked, immediately assembled, about 300 
men strong, and drew themselves up in a column be- 
fore us. e fired upon them; they at first fell into 
disorder, but afterwards closed their ranks, and again 
returned to the attack. We received them with a 
fresh charge, and redoubled cries of exultation, then 
rushing on them with the bayonet, broke their co- 
lumn, which dispersed in all directions, leaving us 
masters of the ground, bestrewed with corpses. At 
this instant I received news that the cuirassier and 
hussar regiments were hastening from their barracks 
to surround us, and cut off our way to the city. The 


- Polish columns that were to have come to our assist- 


ance, did not make their appearance, and as our cart- 
ridges were beginning to fail us, ye were involunta- 
rily compelled to retreat. The regiment of lancers 
which we had first attacked, and wholly dispersed, 
allowed us a free passage over the bridge of Sobies- 
ki, where we formed a junction with the division 
that came from the Belvedere. 

Under the idea that the seleet companies 
were only waiting orders to join us, [ despatched 
Camillo Mochnacki with instructions ‘to have them 
march up as speedily as possible; he, however, soon 
returned, with notice that the troops where nowhere 
to be found, and that the cuirassiers were arranging 
themselves in order of battle, to cut us off at every 
possible point on our way back to the city. Haviag 

*The Pclish expression is wieyska kawa, which 
means a rural, or country coffee-house. It is diffi- 
cult to hit the exact signification without being tho- 
roughly acquainted with the localities, 
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advanced a few paces, I came in sight of a file of cui- 
rassiers, whom, without hesitation, [ordered to be 
attacked. Our intrepid otape instantly rushed up- 
on them, and soon fo the enemy to withdraw to- 
wards the Belvedere. 

We now collected our forces, and ed to- 
wards the rural coffee-house. On reaching the square 
between this coffee-house and the Radziwil barracks, 
we again met the cuirassiers, preparing to attack us 
anew, and atthe same time perceived a group of 
hussars coming towards us from the alleys of trees. 
In this imminent danger, our only resource was a 
rapid march to the left, in order to gain the Radzi- 
wil barracks ; we luckily succeeded in reaching this 
spot, from whence we destroyed a number of the en- 
emy, who seemed on the point of besieging us.— 
Shortly afterwards, finding it impossible to restrain 
the impetuous ardour of the valiant ensigns, we rush- 
ed out of the barracks, burst upon the Russians, and 
having put a considerable number of them horse de 
combat, forced the rest to retreat. We then proceed- 
ed towards the city, the way to which now re- 
mained perfectly free. 

Near the Church of St. Alexander we met with 
General Stanislaus Potocki, the ensigns stopped him 
and implored him almost on their knees to join the 
national cause. I united my entreaties to those of the 
gallant youths—‘‘General, I, ‘‘we conjure you, 
in the name of your country, of the fetters of Igel- 
strem, in which you so long languished, place your- 
self at our head ; donot suppose that it is only the 
military academy that has risen ; all the troops are 
for us, and are already in pennenen of the posts we 
will point out to you.” AsI however saw our re- 
monstrances were vain, and we had no time to lose, 
I ordered him to be set atliberty. A few hours af- 
terwards, he fell by other hands; his obstinate re- 
sistance, and his want of confidence in the valour and 
resolution of the Polish soldiery, brought him to an 
untimely grave. 

I here finish my recital. It would be aseless to 
describe the scenes of horror and bloodshed | wit- 
nessed between the church of St. Alexander and the 
arsenal. Providence led our steps; God assisted 
our beginning; the God of our forefathers, and of 
our beloved Poland, has blessed our exertions, and 
will one day restore our country its former limits 
and its ancient fame. According to our previous 
arrangement, Xaverius Bronikowski sent various 
persons into the different quarters of the tawn, to 
serve as leaders of the people. Anastasius Dunnin, 
Wlodimir Kormandski, Louis Zukowski, Maurice 
Mochnacki, Michael Dembinski, and Joseph Kos- 
lowski, according to the directions of Bronikowski, 
be evn operations in the Altstadt. 

The military academy is under everlasting obli- 
gation to Lieut. Schlegel, who on this remarkable 
night quitted his corps to fight in extremest peril at 
the head of our noble ensigns. ‘The academy is also 
deeply indebted to the intrepidity of Dobrowolski, 
whose wounds, received in this memorable conflict, 
will honour him to the last hour of his life. I have 
omitted many names well worthy of being mention- 
ed. It belongs to history to conserve them in its 
public records, and deliver them down to the grati- 
tude of their fellow-countrymen. 

Written at Warsaw, the 9th December, 1830. 

(Signed) Peter Wysocki, 
Under Lieutenant in the Polish Army. 


A BRIDE IN DISTRESS. 

An affecting object of charity was examined on 
Monday by the Mayor, in the person of a girl of 
seventeen years of age, who stated her name to be 
Rosa it is uanecessary to mention it in full.— 
She came into the office this morning a picture of 
poverty and desolation, having been found sleeping 
on one of the market stalls, in the rain on Sunday 
night. The Watchman stated that he found her in 
a sound sleep, though the clothing with which her 
body was scantily covered, was dripping wet.—On 
rousing her, she opened her eyes slowly, and was 
with difficulty got entirely awake, so much had she 
been overcome by the cold and rain. He enquired 
were she lived and received no satisfactory answer, 
though her behaviour was modest and respectful ; 
and at his request she accompanied him to the watch- 
house, where comfortable quarters were provided 
for her during the remainder of the-night. Her ap- 
pearance this morning presented the curious specta- 
cle of a girl of seventeen, robust and blooming in 
health without any indications of a familiarity with 
crime of any kind, modest and retiring, yet covered 
with rags that bespoke the extremity of poverty.— 
When asked how she came to be found in the street 
under the above circumstances, and what was her 
mode of life, she related, but not until great persua- 
sion had been used to convince her that she must in 
some way give assurances that she was not a com- 
mon vagrant, some part of a history in which the ro- 
mantic formed a very conspicuous part. She came 
from the neighborhood of Pittsburg, to meet a youn 
man now in this city, between whom and hersel 
there existed an engagement of marriage, which was 
on her arrival here. They were 

umble but respectable ntage, he bein 

engaged as clerk ina store heres witha salary sufi. 
cient to support them both, though his business pre- 
vented him leaving it to marry her at home. She 
had come on by appointment about a week before, 
but had been robbed on the way, of every thing but 
the clothes she wore, including a small sum of mo 

which her mother had given her on leaving home, — 
To add to her misfortune, she did not know where 
to find her lover, having lost the direction he gave 


her, though she remembered of the merchant’s 
name where he was employed. She had wandered 


up and down the streets for nearly a week, search- | 'T 
ing in vain for it,and had supported herself by pawa- | pock 


ing her clothes in exchange for the suit she 
now wore, being unable to bring her mind to 

ging. Several nights she found lodgings in 
houses of evil fame, but had escaped the pollutions 
which are practised in them. On Seale night, 
driven by her desperate in a 
strange place, having expended her last sixpence in 
paying for a lodging the night before, she lay down 
in the market house to sleep, not having tasted a 
mouthful the whole day. This relation having ex- 
cited the strongest sympathy among a considerable 
number of respectable persons who heard it, a 
purse of twenty-five dollars was immediately sub- 
scribed for her, with which to procure her new clo- 
thing, and pay her board for dred weeks ata res- 
pectable house, while endeavors were made to find 
out the residence cf her lover. When she was ap- 
prised of these liberal arrangements on her behalf, 
she was so overwhelmed with the unexpectedness 
of the relief, that her full heart relieved itself in a 
shower of tears. She said also, that she was unable 
to write, and could not therefore have informed her 
friends of her situation, and that she was afraid to 
communicate her story to any one here, lest she 
might be considered an impostor. Many rude and 
infamous proposals had been made to her by res- 
pectably dressed men in the street at night, but she 
had been preserved against them all, 

Since the above was written, suitable measures 
were taken to discover the young man, and on ‘Tues- 
day afternoon he was found ; the meeting between 
him and Rosa was of the most affecting kind, for he 
had been made acquainted with her sufferings and 
trials. The same evening their sorrows were seal- 
ed for ever on the hymeneal altar’ and the sunshine 
of the present abundantly compensates them for the 
darkness of the past.—Sat. Bulletin. 


A DARK PROSPECT FOR LONDON. 

We have read with mixed feelings of disgust and 
horror, a pamphlet lately published in London, by 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, entitled “ Household- 
ers in danger from the Populace.” It consists of a 
series of facts with which the author became famili- 
ar while confined with the profligate of all deserip- 
tions in Newgate, (where, as many readers will re- 
collect, he was imprisoned for the abduction of Miss 
‘Turner, a wealthy heiress) and of his own conclu- 
sions and speculations. By, ‘‘Householders” Mr. 
Wakefield means that large class of working and 
business people who are confined by their profes- 
sions to oue spot, each of whose property is, tor the 
most part, under his ownroof, and who in case of 
popular commotion, would be obliged to leave bis 
property to protect his family, to send them away 
trom London unprotected, or worst of all, keep them 
with him, to take their chance, in the chapter of 
accidents. Mr. Wakefield asserts, that the popu- 
lace who “have, or suppose themselves to have an 
interest opposite to that of the community at large,” 
and who are ‘“‘enemies of the protective laws by 
which society is upheld,” are at this moment bent 
on producing anarchy. It will be seen that Mr. 
Wakefield divides society into more numerous class- 
es than are recognized in this country. He does 
not include among his Householders those who are 
the owners of mansions; or those who have the 
ability to run away from the danger should any arise; 
neither does he include in what he denominates the 
‘*populace,” people of any character or respectabili- 
ty whatever; they are a class bent upon producing 
anarchy witha view tothe plunder and destruction 
of property. He subdivides the populace into three 
classes— Common Thieves, the Rabble,—that is, 
‘*persons whose extreme poverty, frequent unsatisfi- 
ed hunger and brutalizing pursuits, render them as 
dishonest as thieves, most of them associate constant- 
ly with thieves, and none of whom would neglect a 
favourable opportunity of stealing—and Desperadoes, 
most of whom are working people, disciples of Ow- 
en and followers of Hunt. , 

Mr. Waketield professes to speak of the numbers, 
disposition and plans of these people of hisown know- 
ledge, acquired while he was confined among them. 
He fixes the number of the Common Thieves in Lon- 
don, at thirty thousand, which estimate he says is 
‘founded upon facts carefully veritied.’ He states that 
during the night of the 9th November, 1830, when 
it was expected the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel would accompany the King to Guild- 
hall, he saw several bodies of thieves, in various 
places, amounting in number to at least seven thou- 
sand. He does not presume that this class of the 
Populace have any deep political prajects. ‘They 
have no object beyond the immediate truits of plun- 
der,—idleness and debauchery. They consider 
themselves, however, as opposed to the community 
and the laws, their habits and danger make them 
cruel, and they would rejoice in any event that would 
give them power over the city; and whenever of late 
there has appeared a prospect of political disturbance 
in London the thieves have made ready to sack the 
town.”? Their projects are. deliberately formed, and 
they wait only for a large congregation of people in 
the streets, which would naturally lead, as it did at 
Bristol, to a collision between the people and the 
Government. 

Mr. Wakefield states that the plan was to have 
been carried into effeet on the oceasion mentioned 
above, the 9th of November. Had the King visited 


the city, the principal streets would hiave been filled! The last week has 


with people; and he observed, in passing several times 
through one of the of Thieves assembled at 
emple Bar, that although the boys picked his empty 


ets, yet the men directed their whole attention 
ae oa up a fight with the police. 

he Thieves would have been joined by the Rab- 
ble, and by such bodies of the work people as were 
dissatisfied with the Government; the streets would 
have been barricadoed, as they were in Paris, the 
prisons would have been foreed, and that part of the 
town within the barricades plundered and sacked, if 
not burned by an wy Ay, robbers, during that night 
and the ensuing day. Mr. Wakefield doubts whether 
the household troops quartered in London could be 
made to act with any efficiency, if at all, against the 
populace, for they have but little disposition to fight 
the mob, and are intimately connected with the low- 
est class of prostitutes,—which is estimated at ten 
thousand, and likely to prove a much more effective 
force on the side of confusion and rapine, than the 
same number of men. 

The Rabble, the adjuncts of the Thieves at all 
times; is composed of costermongers, drovers. slaugh- 
terers of cattle, knackers, dealers in dead bodies and 
dogs-meat, brickmakers, chimney sweeps, night- 
men, scavengers, &c. &c., miserable, ignorant, de- 
graded, the helots ef society, they are reckoned, 
within five miles of St. Paul’s, at fifty thousand. 

The Huntites and Owenites, are computed at not 
more than one thousand, but as the most troublesome 
and dangerous now. The first division of this class 
is composed of radicalsand jacobins, who desire the 
establishment of a republic with Mr. Hunt, the 
blacking-maker, or some other Jack Cade, at the 
head of it. The followers of Owen desire a new 
state of wrng in which there shall be a communi- 
y of goods; but asa preliminary to this state of 

ings, it is necessary that all the presént laws and 
institutions should be overthrown, or, as Mr. Wake- 
field says, they would destroy the existing race of 
men in order to replace it by another which should 
condemn the institution of property. 

All these severai classes of the populace have a 
natural antipathy to the present ‘order of things, 
and in times of trouble would combine together to at- 
tain the different ends by a common means. In 
case of an insurrection these fanatical followers of 
Owen will be found Captains and leaders among the 
thieves and the Rabble. They are the most intelli- 
pent, or at least the most scheming of the populace. 
They propose the destruction of the Post Office, 
to stop the transmission of intelligence; the de- 
struction of the dividend books of the Bank, which 
would spread confusion through the land; the de- 
struction of Doctors’ Commons, which would so un- 
settle property as to render the best titles difficult of 
proof, and of course facilitate that state of society in 
which property should be in common ; the destruc- 
tion of deeds in banks, lawyers’ chambers, Kc. for 
the same purpose; and, finally, in order to bring 
about the Sivigion of property with the least blood- 
shed, to take the wives and children of the wealthy 
ashostages. It is difficult to conceive of any limits 
to the anarchy and confusion which would result from 


the success of any of these plans. From Mr. Wake- 


field’s plausible statement, however, it does appear 
that there are no less than ninety thousand people, . 
in London,composing this populace, who are bent 
upon mischief, and who willhave a favorable op- 
rtunity to comnmience, whenever a visit of the 
ing, or a general illumination, or any other pub- 
lic occasion, shall fill the streets with people. The 
pamphlet of which this is an extract is addressed to 
the householders, the inhabitants of those streets 
within the city, where property would necessarily 
be sacrificed at the breaking ont of an insurrection, 
and who could not be protected by the soldiers of 
the government, or the police of the metropolis.— 
The remedy proposed by Mr. Wakefield is to arm 
the Householders, that they may protect themselves; 
or in other words, we suppose, to form a Nationa} 
Guard, like that of France.— Boston Courier. 


LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
(From the Lady’s Magazine.) 
BoxnnetTs.—Bibibs and cottage bonnets are more 

numerous than ever: they are very slightly trimmed, 
and are usually finished with the plume frimalee, 
which isa novel and beautiful imitation of rime frost 
in feather-work, and which has been in vogue since 
the commencement of last month. These plumes 
form a variety with the Polish and Russian willow 
plumes, whichare still the rage. Plush is frequent- 
ly used in walking bonnets. Flowers are occasion- 
ally seen on the bibibs, and are so large that they seem 
to be chosen in order to form a contrast to these di- 
minutive bonnets; the favourites are a large dahlia, 
camelia, rose Or poppy. Bonnets, not larger than 
hoods, are now and then seen tied under the chin 
with a half handkerchief; these are called a la mar- 
motte, from their resemblance to the fur around the 
head of that animal. Plush is now much used, 

low Grecian arrangement 
of hair in the severe elassic taste of the antique is 
universally adopted by la:ties whose outline will ad- 
mit of this often most unbecoming style. Coronets 
of pearls, cameos, or flowers, are worn very low on 
the brow. Gold beads or pearls are woven with the 
braided hair, The high gallery shell combs are now 
as vulgar as the Ferrooniere. In place of carved 
shell combs, gold combs, on which four or five clas- 
sic cameos are en couronne, are worn in 
dress. 

(From the Royal Lady's Magazine.) 


a novelty in evening 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


dress—the adoption of natural flowers in the hair.— 
Proper wires are made to support them invisibly. The 
flowers, which are wreathed not in the hair till the 
moment of departure for the ball or soiree, are found 
to retain their freshness during severalhours. ‘Uhis 
fashion has been revived from the last century, when 
little vases were made on purpose to contain a few | 
drops of water, and were hid among the hair, with | 
the stalks of the flowers inserted in them. 

Batt Deess.—Hair braided with gold beads in| 
Grecian bands, and a low coronet and large knot, or- 
namented with plumes or silver barley, a la Ceres. 
Dress of white gauze lisse, gathered in front of the 
corsage with full loose folds, Under dress of deep 
rose colored satin ala Reine. The epaulettes and 
the bottom of the lisse robe are cut into square dents. 
The upper dress is looped up on the left side to the 
knees, ala Taglioni, with bougets of gold barley. 
The rose colored satin skirt is finished with a border 
of full puffs atthe feet. Long white kid gloves, fan 
embossed with gold; necklace of gold medallions. 

Dinner Daess.—Large dress cap of riband, and 
two deep aureoles of scolloped blonde. Canezou 
fichu of the same materiai; it is made witha falling 
collar and a deep point on each shoulder. Dress of 
gros de Tours, the skirt ornamented with a deep 
zigzag trimming of black embroidered velvet. Belt 
and wristlets of the same. The sleeves of the same 
material as the dress, cut plain to the elbow; the up- 
per sleeves are extremely full. 


Eventne Dress.—The hair is bandeda la Greque; 
small knot ou the crown, from which depend a num- 
ber of ringlets a la Sevigne, is ornamented with ahigh 
crown of small field flowers; two half garlands of 
the same nearly meet on the brow. Dress of crape 
over a slip of satin a la Rheine; corsage a la Roxalane, 
over which fall a very pretty pointed revers, and } 
epaulettes of satin. The skirt is ornamented with 
a wreath of cut ribands a la Taglioni, fastened on the 
right with a few Jarge satin leaves and ends, anda 
bunch of minute field flowers like those in the hair. 
The beret sleeves are very large, and parted into 
puffs with bands of cutriband, to match the wreath 
on the skirt. Edging of thread lace in fine scollops 
at the bust and sleeves. Necklace and bracelets, 
clusters of pearls; white kid gloves with vandykes 
at the top. Blonde gauze scarf. 

At dinner parties a custom has lately been adopted 
of placing before each guest a glass vase of rose- 
water, in which a drop of the essence of mint has 
been infused; the extreme coolness which forms one 
of the properties of that herb leaves a pleasant fresh- 
ness in the mouth during the rest of the evening. 


. FOREIGN ITEMS, 


Ticat Lacinc.—A lamentable instance of the 
dangerous consequences of tight lacing took place on 
Sunday morning at Pentonville. A young woman 
of the name of King, the daughter of a respectable 
tradesman in the neighbourhood, attended Clare- 
mont Chapel, where she had been in the habit of of- 
ficiating as teacher in the Sunday school. Shortly 
afterwards she complained of indisposition, and, on 
being led into the yard for the benefit of the fresh 
air, she fell down in a state of insensibility. An at- 
tempt was made to give her relief by cutting open 
het stays, which were found to be very tightly laced, 
and medical aid was also procured, but she expired 
almost immediately. An inquest was held on Wed- 
nesday, before Mr. Sterling, the Coroner, when the 
surgeon who opened the body stated that the heart 
was considerably enlarged, and that the liver was 
twice the usual size; he at the same time gave it as 
his opinion, that death was hastened by the extraor- 
dinary compression to which the vital functions had 
been subjected to by tight lacing. The Jury express- 
ed themselves of the same opinion, and returned a 
verdict of—Died by the visitation of God. 

Wax From Portar-FLowers.—A land owner in 
Flanders is said to have succeeded in obtaining a 
considerable quantity of wax by putting the flowers 
of the poplar tree into bags, and submitting them to 
pressure. ‘The wax is of good quality, aud has an 
agreeable perfume. So remarkable an experiment 
is worth repeating. —Athenzum. 

The Journal of the Lot and Garonne contains the 
following:—** The corpse of St. Victor, shut up ina 
leaden box, presented by the Pope to the Franciscan 
friars in Colombia, arrived from Rome at Agen on 
the 15th instant. ‘The box was accompanied by a 
bull from his Holiness, and provided with the ne- 
eessary certificates from the Custom house. Several 
of the faithful went to see these relics at the wagon 
office, where they remained four hours. During 
a time, however, the corpse performed no mira- 

es. 

LaraYETTe’s VisITERs.—The first apartment is 
his salle a manger; simply furnished, as you perceive 
—the real eating-room of a republican. ‘That indi- 
vidual leaning against the side-board, with a dark 
complexion, hair -beginning to turn gray, eyes so 
sparkling, and look so intellectual, is the celebrated 
advocate Mauguin, the Brougham of France. He is 
relating the events which occurred at the Hotel de 

Ville, atter the 29th of July. Next to him is a person 

seated; whose look is sad and sombre, whose air is 

rave and severe—thiis is Eusebe Salverte. A little 

Feytnd the latter, you perceive a Roman face, with 

an expression of ambition, and beautiful as an antique 

bust—it is Odillon Barrot. Behind this eloquent ora- 
tor beams the good and open countenance of the mo- 
dest Audry de Puyraveau, the intrepid representative, 
who so generously lent his house for the patriots to 


courageously exposed his life, whilst many of his col- 
leagues, so proud at present, and holding such high 
offices, carefully hid themselves. That tall, thin indi- 
vidual, with high and square shoulders, and an eagle 
look, is General Lamarque. His name is stamped 
in the hearts of the patriotic ‘Poles, by the side of 
those of Mauguin and Lafayette. Two paces from 
the brave Lamarque, stands the veteran General Ma- 
thew Dumas, short in stature, and bent with age.— 
He wears a green shade to protect a weakened sight. 
The person near him, with his hands in his pocket, 
with a countenance beaming kindness, an intellectual 
look, and a fine healthy appearance—the very picture 
of content and good-humour—is Chatelain, chief edi- 
tor of the Courter Francais. He is talking to his 
old friend and indefatigable defender Merilhen, who 
was Once a minister, without being hated by the peo- 
ple. The second apartment is, properly speaking, 
the drawing-room. You see two sofas, a few chairs, 
and some pier glasses. Even a tradesman would be 
ashamed of such simplicity. But look at that charm- 
ing group of young women and young girls, fair and 
blooming, whose eyes, so beautiful and so soft, por- 
tray their innocent thoughts. They are all called 
Lafayette. In the midst of them is the lovely Coun- 
tess Belgioso, an Italian lady, who is dying in France 
for liberty and her country. The tyrant of Modena 
has proseribed her husband. Here is also Miss 
Opie, (quety Mrs. mond the American quakeress, 
whose coeffure would be laughed at, if ridicule could 
be allied to the respect which her noble countenance 
inspires. He who is listening to her so attentively 
is M. Victor de Tracy, a worthy pupil and compe- 
titor of Lafayette’s, and colonel of the Parisian artil- 
lery. A propos of artillery—that young man lean- 
ing against the mantel-piece, whose upper lip is 
shaded with enormous mustachios, and whose face, 
so strongly marked with premature furrows, bears 
so profound an expression of melancholy, is Cavaig- 
nac, my ci-devant captain, the friend of Guinard and 
Trelat, his companions in both misfortune and tri- 
umph.—Le Livre des Cent-et-un. 


: 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE FLOWER OF THE DESERT—sy mrs. HEMANs. 


‘“‘Who does not recollect the exultation or Vaillant over 
a flower in the torrid wastes of Africa?—The affecting 
mention of the influence of a flower upon his mind, by 
fungo Park, in a time of suffering and despondency, in 
the heart of the same savage country, is familiar to every 
one.”’—Howitt’s Book of the Seasons. 


Why art thov thus in thy beauty cast, 
O lonely, loveliest flower! 

Where the sound of song hath never pass'd, 
From human hearth or bower? 


I pity thee, for thy heart of love, 
For thy glowing heart, that fain 

Would breatiie out joy with each wind to rove— 
In vain, lost thing! in vain! 


I pity thee for thy wasted bleom, 
For thy glory’s fleeting hour, 

For the desert place, thy living tomb— 
O lonely, loueliest flower! 


I said,—but a low voice made reply: 
‘** Lament not for the flower! 

Though its blossoms all unmarked must die, 
They have had a glorious dower. 


* Though it bloom afar from the minstrel’s way, 
And the paths where lovers tread, 

Yet strength and hope, like an inborn day, 
By its odours have been shed. 


*“ Yes! dews more sweet than ever fell 
O’er island of the blest, 

Were shaken forth, from its perfumed bell, 
On asuffering human breast. 


‘A wanderer came, as a stricken deer, 
O’er the waste of burning sand, 

He bore the wound of an Arab spear, 
He fled from a ruthless band. 


“And dreams of home, in a troubled tide, 
Swept o’er his darkening eye, 

As he lay down by the fountain side, 
In his mute despair to die. 


* But his glance was caught by the desert’s flower, 
The precious boon of heaven! 

And sudden hope, like a vernal shower, 
To his fainting heart was given, 


‘* For the bright flower spoke of One above, 
Of the Presence, felt to brood, 

With a spirit of pervading love, 
O’er the wildest solitude. 


‘Oh! the seed was thrown these wastes among, 
In a blest and gracious hour! 

For the lorn one rose, in heart made strong, 
By the lonely, Joneliest flower!” 


THE AMERICAN FLAG.—sy tsaac m‘LELLAN, JB. ESQ. 
Air—“ Ye Mariners of England.” 


.  Columbia’s floating banner! 
Long may its starry fold, 
By brave and free-born millions, 
In triumph be enrolled ; 
God grant its ample fields may be 
As spotless as of yore, 
When the fires of our sires 
Were triumphant on the sea, 


assemble in during the three glorious days, and thus 


And the armies of the invader fled, 
From the few but gallant Free! 


In many a stormy battle, 
banner flew, 
‘Till the earth around was piled with dead 
And red with carnage 
O, bravely then the treeman’s band 
The freeman’s sword did wield, 
Till its might won the fight 
. In the wild and bloody field, 
And the army of our fathers, 
Unto God, their anthems pealed. 


The bones of these heroic men 

Now in the dust repose! 

The grass of many a battle-field 
Their ancient grave o’ergrows; 

But o’er them still their darling flags 
Theit starry folds display, 

And the brave, at their grave, 

Their pious homage pay ; . 
And pealing bell and rolling drum 
Still mark each battle day. 


Columbia’s haughty standard! 

It flies o’er many a sea; 

O’er many a land it leads the march 

Of the gallant and the free! 

In many a hill and valley, 

To the world’s remotest shore, 

The fame of its name, 

Is oft repeated o’er, 

Heaven grant that pure, unsullied fame, 
Be spotless evermore. 


From the Albany Literary Gazette. 


THE DEMON LADY.—By 5. G. WHITTIER, 
He met her in the green wood shade, 
And in the solemn moonlight only, 
Where rock and tangled forest made 
Their place of meeting lonely. 
Yet what recked he of the absent day, 
And the cloudy sky and the dreary way ? 
The sun might sink, and the stars be dim, 
That lady’s eye was a sun to him! 
And the wind might moan in the forest sadly, 
And tke lowl of the wolf rise long and madly— 
He heard thein not, for a faint low tone 
Fell soothing andsweet on his ear alone— 
Mellow and soft, and musical 
As the delicate breeze-harp's dying fall, 
Anda fair, round arm on his neck was twining, 
As white, but Oh! warmer than driven snow— 
And a bosom of love on his own reclining, 
And tresses of gold, mid his dark locks shining; 
And he felt her heart’s pulses come and go, 
As she gave in her yielding tenderness, 
Her beautiful lips to his fervent kiss. 


He hath led her to his grand old hall, 
Whose turrets through the grey sea-mist 
Rise upward gloomily and tall, 
And round whose seamed and crumbled wall 
The ivy tendrils creep and twist. 
Brilliantiy the lamps are burning, 
Asif that castle's lord were now 
From the red field of war returning, 
With garlanes on his helm-worn brow, 
Even as the heroes of this line 
Come from the holy Palestine. 
But he—the recreant—he hath been 
The leader on of maiied nen— 
He hath not met as warriors meet, 
The planted foot—the crimson hand, 
Where hosts on hosts impetuous beat, 
Like surges on their rocky strand : 
No—he hath loved his ancient home— 
Its meadow greeu—its mountain gloom— 
The stream beneath the grey tower flowing, 
The broad old trees above it growing— 
The placid Jake, beneath the moon, 
And the willow bending along its brim, 
Witi which the breeze played a soft Jow tune, 
Clearly at morning, and faintly at noon— 
Were dearer and lovelier far to him 
Than the banner’s sweepin the sunny air, 
The plume’s white top, and the red sword’s glare ‘—~ 
’ Dearer the thrill of her trembling fingers, 
And the smile of her eye and ber playful lip, 
Than the stern salute ofa mailed grip, 
* Wien blood on the clasping gauntlet lingers. 


Bright are the lamps in the festal hall, 
Yet why is there gloom on its master’s brow ? 
Why steadily looks he on the wall 
Where, visible all in the light below, 
The painted forms of his fathers look 
From their ancient canvass, harshly and grim, 
Each scowling down from his lofty nook 
Haughtily upon him? 
Why start they now to life and breath 
From the chill and motionless sleep of death, 
When the last of their line forgets his trust, 
Nor shakes from their sword its scabbard rust— 
And worse, far worse, hath taken a bride 
Of a name unknown, to his lerdly side? 


Tis done !—The priestly rites are spoken! 
“One kiss, my bride, and he bent to her 
With a fervent lip for a blissful token— 
Ner cheek was cold as the sepulchre ! 
And he started back with a shuddering sigh, 
When he met the glance of that lady’s eye! 
As soft, sweet light of itslove had gone, 
A sharp, fierce lustre was left alone! 
Oh! once that eye was liquid and pure 
As the softened light ofa summer star, 
But none might now its flashes endure, 
Like lightning over a scimetar! 
She turned her face towards her lover, 
And smiled to see him shrink with dread, 
As witha jeering tone she said, 
“ Love—thou art mine—the rites are over— 
Joy to thy nuptial bed !” 
He heard her voice, and her smile he saw, 
And his spirit sank with its sudden awe— 
He felt the evil hand upon him— 
A demon to her arms had won him! 


The guests are gone—the lamps are dim— 
The long cold hail gives back no tread— 

That fearful one hath gone with him 
U pon the bridal bed. 

The wind that night had a bodeful sound, 

As it swept the deselate towers around— 

The turrets shook, and the boughs which swung 
In the chill blast to and fro, 

Moaned like the wail of a human tongue’ 
In the dreary court below. 

The morning’s light on the dun tower came, 


Touching its turrets with fingers of flame, 


in 


Chasing the shadows from chamber and hall, 
And brightening the armour which frowned on the wall, 
The hound is baying in the clear 

Still beauty of the autumn morn, 
But never more with heedful ear 
And kindling eye, that dog shall hear 

The echo of his master’s horn! 

The falcon flutters in his string, 

But never from bis master’s wrist 
Shall that bold hearted robber spring, 
To cleave with long resounding wing 

Through thunder-cloud and mist. 

* * * * 2 

He was an old and feeble man— 

That grey and reverend priest, 
Like one that had outlived his span : 

His beard was low upon his breast, 
His eye was deeply sunk in his bead, 
And he tottered and reeled in his weary tread, 
Yet he muttered his solemn prayer at Unies, 
And churmed to himself his holy rhymes, 
As he sought at the frightened menial’s call 
The evil gates of the bridegroom's hall. 
He mounted the stairs, and he stood before 
The richly- antique bridal door, 
Carv’d with devices old and quaint ; 
And he called aloud on his patron saint, 

As that door was open cast— 
And into that chamber so fearfully still 
In the marvellous strength of a holy will, 

The grey old friar passed. 


How wildly glared that old man’s eye! 

How moved his lips unceasingly, 

As ifstriving toutter against some spell 

A horrible tale which he might not tell! 

Something of horror his eye had seen— 
Something of horror his ear had heard, 

But his cold pale lips were sealed, | ween, 
And he might not utter the fearful word. 


The tale is told—and ye who bend 

Your fair forms o'er its careless page, 
May find amoral in its end, 

Even for our unromantic age. 

The wildest demon ever wrought 
In fancy's wizard web of thought, 

Is powerless to the human fiend, 
Wearing an angel’s loveliest form, 
Hiding with rainbow hues the storm, 
Lovely without, but dark within 
As the recorded page of sin— 

A veiled monster, who can sinile 
Witchingly for a little while, 
Until some noble heart hath given 
Its all on earth, perhaps in Heaven, 

A free and fearless sacrifice— 

Then wake the victim from his dreaming, 
Cast off her false and lovely seeming— 
A demon to bis waking eyes! 


MARRIED. 


On Saturday evening, by the Rev. A. C. Thomas, Mr. 
GIDEON PAULL, of New York, to Miss MARY ELIZA 
D’ BOIS, of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bum- 
stead, Mr. JOHN J. PALMER, of this city, to Miss 
MARIA, daughter of Mr. Joseph Clark, of Manayunk. 

At Germantown, on Tuesday evening, 13th inst, by 
the Rev. Mr. Rodney, JOHN STOCKTON LITTELL, to 
SUSAN SOPHIA, youngest daughter of the late Luke 
Morris, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Levi Storks, Mr. JOHN 
PATTERSON LEVY, of this city, t0 Miss MARY ANN, 
daughter of Mr. John Owens, of Southwark. 

In Burlington county, N. J.on Thursday, 15th inst. by 
the Rev. D. Parrish, Mr. WM. EARLY, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss MARY ANN HANCOCK, of the former place. 

On Wednesday, by the Rev. G. G. Cookman, Mr. JAS. 
FOSTER, to Miss SARAH COX, of this city. 

. On Saturday evening, 17th inst. by Augustus D. Tarr, 
Esq. Mr. JAMES H. WEST, to Miss JANE HAMILTON, 
all of this city. 


On Sunday evening, 18th inst. by the Rev. Manning B. 
Roche, Mr. THOMAS C. WILLIAMS, of this city, to Miss 
EMMA MATILDA HALL, of Southwark. 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. MOR- 


this city. 

On the 19th instant, by the Rev. Thomas Eustace, Mr. 
THOMAS MOORE, to Miss ELIZABETH LINDSEY, all 
of this city. 

DIED. 


On Tuesday morning, in the 75th year of his age, Mr. 
GEORGE PETERS, Sen. 

On Tuesday evening, EMMA MATILDA, youngest 
daughter of George L. and Jane Derr. 

On the $th instant, Mrs. RACHEL SHEARER, wife of 
Jacob Shearer, Esq, of Moreland, Philadelphia county. 


yout of her age, Miss SARAH ANN, daughter of Mr. Jobh 
ean. 

In Ireland, Sir FRANCIS N. BURTON, Lieut. Gover- 
nor of Lower Canada. 

Recently, in England, Mrs. TWIDDY, of Snailwell, 
Newmarket, at the extraordinary age (within a few 
months) of 110 years, leaving her youngest child now 4 
years old. 

On the 25th January, while dining with their Majesties, 
at the Pavilion at Brighton, CHARLES GREENWOOD, 
Esq. of the firm of Cox & Greenwood, the army agents 


on his forehead, exclaimed, “ Oh, my head!” when Sir Her 
bert Taylor jumped up to assist him, and the unfortunat 
gentleman fell dead into his arms. 

On Thursday morning, 15th inst. after a short illnes*, 
ae only son of Mr. Francisco Silva, aged 1) 
months. 

On the 10th inst. JOSEPHINE M‘ILVAINE, youngest 
daughter of Timothy Davey, aged 3 years and 4 months. 

At Camden, N. J. on the 24th ult. MARIA LOUISA, 
aged 2 years hnd 10 months, and on the 13th inst, WII 
LIAM, aged 5 years and 2 months, children of Peter Pitt’ 
nos, Esq. of this city. 

On the 13th inst. at Wakefield, the residence of her fe 
ther, SARAH ELLICOTT, daughter of Thomas R. Fishet- 

On Wednesday, 4th inst. Mrs. SARAH MARTIN, wifé 
of John Martin, in the 3ist year of her age. 

On the 10th instant, Mrs. JUDITH HANEY, in the 
67th year of her age. 


(CP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Painzine of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 
and despatch, at this office. 


On the 8th inst. of a short but severe illness, in the 16th ] 


RISS DUNBAR, to Miss CATHERINE KURTISE, all of 4 


and bankers, London. Mr. G. suddenly placing his hand § 
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